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Mr. JoHN HARLBY; many years a most respectable draper 
and silk mercer in the*parish 6f Saint Martin-in-the-Fields, was 
the father of the above gentleman, who was born in February, 
1790, Ata very early age he was consigned to the protection 
of Mr.: Campbell. of Coventry Street, .an eminent’ surgeon and 
apothecary; but the death of his father ashort time after the 
failure: of a mercantile speculation, in which: le was deeply in- 
volved, .was followed|:by the ‘sudden demise of his patron; 
_ which so materially altered the prospects: of our hero, that te 
resigned’ the lancet for the gill, and was placed in the 
ofice of Messrs, Windus and Holtaway, of Chancery-lane, 
as a preparatory step to his beimg‘articled to a relative in 
extensive. practise asiavsolicitor. ‘Here his long’smoshered 
attachment to the drama(which was ever rigidly curbed by’ his 
medical friend), had an-opportunity of being gratified, and the 
approbation with which some juvenile efforts. were crowned, in- 
duced him to turn ial > thoughts seriously to the Stage as a ; 
profession. 
Ty the month,of Saly, 1807, he became a member of 'the 

companies of Mr. Gerald and Mrs, Baker, ‘the managers of the 
Southend and Canterbury theatres, with whom he performed 
occasionally, but without ‘sustaining any character. of import- 
ance; his theatrical career tay, therefore, be dated from the 
period of his entering the company of Mr. Trotter, the respect- 
able manager of the Brighton, Worthing, and Gravesend Theatres; 
he made his debut at the New Theatre, at the latter place in 
April, 1808, as Dr. Ollapod in the “ Poor Gentleman,” and 
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retained the situation of a principal comedian in the Gravesend, 


Hythe, Southend, Worthing, and Brighton Theatres, till the 
month of February, 1823, when a vacancy im the York coin. 
pany presented him with an opportunity of stepping into the 
shoes of his predecessors, Messrs. Fawcett, Mathews, Emery, 
and Knight. He made his first appearance at York, March 8, 
1813, as Ludovico in the ‘“‘ Peasant Boy,” and retained the 
situation of principal few comedian, acquiring both fame and 
profit, till the summer of 1814, when the Patentee, Mr. John 
Wilkinson, retired from public life; he then paid a visit to his 
old manager at Brighton, and while performing there, received 
an overture from Mr. Arnold, the Proprietor of the Lyceum 
Theatre, under whose auspices he made his first bow toa 
London audience, on Saturday, 15th July, 1825, as’ Marcelli, 
in that gentleman’s opera of the ‘‘ Devil's Bridge ;” and dn the 
same evening enacted Peter Fidget in the “ Boarding House ;” 
his reception was in the highest degree flattering, and during 
the short season of the English Opera he sustained an extensive 
range of principal comic characters, with the most unequivocal 
marks of public approbation— Marcelti, in the “ Devil’s Bridge ;" 
Pedriilio, in the “ Castle of Andalusia ;” Leatherhead, in “ M. 
P, or the Blue Stocking ;” Fidget, in the ‘‘ Boarding House ;” 
Solomon Sharpwit, in “ Sharp and Flat; ATingle, in the “Bee 
Hive ;” Ratile, in “My Aunt ;” Francisco, in “ Quadrupeds ” 
&c. &c. he has several times repeated. ) 
Mr. Harley made his first appearance at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, as Lissardo, in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of the 
«* Wonder,” on Saturday, the 16th of September, 1815, and 
was honoured with the plaudits of an overflowing audience, who 
evinced by their reception the pleasure they experienced in 
welcoming their favourite to his winter-quarters. 


on 
HMiscellanies, 
ON COMEDY. 
ARISTOTLE informs us that Homer wrote a comic epi¢ poem, 
eutitled Margites, which, to the no small detriment of succeed- 
ing ages, is unfortunately lost. ‘To this species of poetry, we may 
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suppose, comedy has the same reference that the tragic bears to 
heroic. For my part, I cannot conceive why a good comedy has 
never been styled, by those who are fond of deciding literary pre- 
cedence, the greatest production of human nature. Certainly, ° 
its consisting of known and familiar ideas should not derogate 
from its merits, because, on account of that very circumstance, 
it meets with less indulgence: the business of it coming more 
near to every man’s beast, and, of course, the vulgar being in 
some measure judges of the justness of the imitations ; whereas, 
in tragedy, frigid declamation lulls, florid epithets amuse, lofty 
metaphors amaze, and sonorous expressions elevate and surprize. ° 

As tragedy aims more particularly at an excitement of the 
serious passions, so the chief merit of comedy consists in its 
effect on the merry affections of the human mind; the former 
principally awakening sensations of terror and pity, and the lat- 
ter giving emotions of a gay contempt, as it is elegantly called, 
or, in plainer English, making us despise and laugh at an object 
at the same time. To succeed in this last mentioned mode of 
writing, it requires as fine and as lively an imagination as any of 
the other imitative arts ; for as it is manifest that the tragic poet 
then excites in us the most intense sensations, when his expres- 
sions convey the liveliest images to the fancy; sv the comic poet 
when he seizes the imagination with a bright assemblage of 
ludicrous ideas, is sure of agitating those passions, to which his 
art directs him with an irresistible power. And therefore this 
animad version is sufficient to put an end to that idle dispute, 
which, as we learn from Horace, engaged the learned, viz. whe- 
ther comedy might be called poetry or not: 








quidam coinedia necne poema 
Esset queesivere. 


It is manifest that it is an imitative art ; and, different passions 
_ being the objects of its address, it only makes use of means differ- 
ent from, the more elevated species of writing; but surely it 
is fullas hard atask to paint ordinary things, as objects of more 
importanee ; and in may opinion, Virgil’s line, which describes an 
old woman running across Dido’s apartment with offictous zeal, 


Hla gradum studio celerabat anili, 
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is as picturesque, and has as much merit, as. the description of 
the ambrosial locks of Venus : 

Ambrosiaque coma divinum vertice odorem 

Spiravcre. ‘ 

The comic writer, as well as the tragedian, must derive his 
force from the true primary sources of composition ; that is to 
say, he must learn to seize our imaginations with striking pictures 
of human life ; he must instruct our reason by inserting sensible 
observations on worldy contingencies, and he must also frequent- 
ly apply himself to those passions which it is the merit of his art 
to awaken. In this last mentioned particular consists the real 
merit of a well-wreught comedy; in like manner as the serious 
drama must fill us with ideas proper to excite terror and pity, 
To obtain either effects, the poet is to select such circumstances 
in every object, in every passion, and in every action, as will 
be most conducive to his peculiar end, and he is constantly to 
avail himself of such expressions as will serve to convey the 
liveliest images to the fancy. When this is rightly performed, 
whether in the solemn or humorous scere, it is true poetry and: 
in either case, it is by the means of a mode of eloquence that the 
art produces its desired effects. For ridicule, by which comedy 
works, isas much a mode of eloquence as the several arts of per. 
suasion, and several figures which rhetoric bas reduced into a 
system for the excitement of the more serious passions. 

The dispute that subsisted among the learned for a consi- 
derable time, and is perhaps not yer determinated, viz, whether 
ridicule is a test of truth, is, in my humble opinion, extremely 
idle and frivolous; the faculty of reason, which. compares our 
ideas, and sustains or rejects the various affirmations concerning 
them, being the sole judge of truth, however complicated the 
means may be by whichit gains itsend. I have often wonder- 
ed, that neither Aristotle, Tully, nor Quintilian, have given a 
just and adequate definition of ridicule. To say that it consists 


in raising our laughter at some turpitude, is a very insufficient — 


account Of the matter. , Mr. Fielding, in. his. preface to his 
Joseph Andrews, bas thrown some light ypon the: matter ; but, 
as he places the source of it in affeetation, he appears to ‘me: 
not to have takep a comprehensive survey. of bis subject, I ap- 
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prehend the ridiculous may be formed where thefe is no affect- 
ation at the bottom, and his Parsotr Adams [ take to be an in- 
stance of this assertion. 

_ The best and most accurate defimition [ have ever met with 
of the Ridiculous, is in anote of Doctor Akenside’s, to his excel- 
lent poem on the Pleasures of the Imagination. ‘ That,” says 
he, “which makes objects ridiculous is some ground of admira- 
tion or esteem, connected with other more general circumstan- 
ces comparatively worthless or deformed ; or it is some circum- 
stances of turpitude or deformity, connected with what is, in 
general, excellent and beautiful; the inconsistent properties, 
existing either in the objects themselves, or in the apprehension 
of the person to whom they relate, implying sentiment or design, 
and exciting no acute or vehement emotion of the heart.” The 
effect which the circumstances thus specified have upon us, he 
thus defines : ‘the sensation of ridicule is not a bare perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, but a passion oremo- 
tion of the mind consequential to that perception,” 

The emotions here intended are laughter and contempt; and 
these it is the business of comedy to excite, by making striking 
exhibitions of inconsistent circumstances, blended together in 
such a thwarting assemblage, that a gay contempt irresistibly 
shall take possession of us. Td perform this in all objects which 
come before the comic muse, in men and manners, in all actions 
and passions, requires a very delicate hand ; and it frequently is 
necessary to have an almost microscopic eye, to perceiwe the 
latent inconsistency in circumstances seemingly fair and praise- 
worthy. Prior has expressed this with his usual delicacy : 











And though the error may be stich 
As Knaggs and Burgess gannot hit 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wycherly or Congreve’s wit. 

In producing portraits of mankind, it is not enough to display 
foibles and oddities; a fine vein of ridicule must run through 
the whole, to urge the mind to frequent emotions of laughter ; 
otherwise there will be danger of exhibiting disagreeable charac- 
ters without affording the proper entertainment. I think Ben 
Jonson extremely apt to err in this point; kis Morose is a surly, 
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ill-natured, absurd humorist, whom we can hardly Jaugh at, and 
he soon becomes very bad company. Many of Jonson’s charac- 
ters are of the same cast; while, in Shakspeare’s Falstaff, the 
ridiculous ideas are placed im such an artful point of view, that 
our merriment can never be restrained, whenever Sir John ap" 
pears. Congreve, in my opinion, had a great deal of the same 
talent; and, what I have somewhere seen objected to him, that 
many ofhis characters are obvious in human life, is, with me, a 
a strong proof of his superior genius, An old bachelor, for 
instance, is very common; but he must pass through such an 
imagination as Congreve's to support several scenes in the drama 
with the most exquisite pleasantry; though the character was 
not new, yet his management, of it has all the graces of novelty, 
and the situations in which we see him are all exquisitely ridicu- 
lous. Personages of this class, unless artfully conducted, inay, 
very soon, tire an audience, but in this excellent poet's hands 
nothing suffers a diminution. ‘The same, I think, appears in 


his Sir Paul Plyant, in which character there is, perhaps, as 


much comic force as in any one piece on the stage. Sir John 
Vanbrugh was also a! perfect master of this art in his respect; 
and of this his Sir John Brute is a remarkable proof. The 
Knight is constantly dliverting us with an edd whimsical way 
of thinking, which at once serves to display his own foibles, 
and entertains his audience with a pleasantry, of which he 
seems all along totally uncons cious himself. 

It is therefore by placing the bumours and foibles of. human 
nature ina ridiculous light, that the true comic force is created. 
The author of the Pieasures of Imagination, whom I have already 
quoted, has judiciously explained each part by the definition 
cited above, and has-finely traced the several sources from which 
true ridicule springs.’ Whoever chooses to consider the matter, 
will find affectation to be but one spring, however diffusive the 
streams of it may be. We must conclude with observing, that 
the whole beauty of the comic diction consists in the words and 
phrases being so chosen, as to give tothe mind the most lively 
impression of known and familiar images, and fat the same time, 
the strongest marks of character, and each person's peculiat 
temper, 
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THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


WILLIAM DOWTON. 


No. XI. 

Although Mr. Dowton has been much and justly celebrated, 
his merits have not as yet been treated with deserved consider- 
ation. The poputar taste in this country by no means keeps 
pace with the 1:efinements of the age; in point of dramatic feel- 
jag, the general mass is more !amentably deficient than it was fifty 
years ago ; a love for splendour, an impatience of dialogue, an 
appetite for the wonderful, a tardiness of feeling, a stupid pro- 
pensity to laughter, are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
audience considered as a whole. So violent is this laughing 
mania, that a stray look, a misplaced scene, an omitted word, 
would most assuredly provoke their risible faculties in scenes of 
the greatest pathos. ‘To feed these natural defects, the theatre - 
proprietors have erected enormous edifices, in which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to hear or see with any distinctness; the con- 
sequence is, that the public taste becomes more and more de- 
praved with every season ; the only hope left is, that having 
gained its extreme height, it may, like an imposthume in the 
human body, burst and be cured by its own excess. 

The highest praise that can be given to a comic actor is not, - 
somuch that hé copies nature, as that he possesses the power of 
being for the time the character he represents. This power Mr. 
Dowton has ina very high degree; in his acting there is nothing 
forced, nothing artificial; his nature adapts itself with facility to 
avariety of characters, and though all must bear something of 
the same feature, yet this we can by no means consider as a 
defect to be censured, when we reflect on the very limited variety 
in each individual character, and observe how perpetually the 
same are the greatest masters in every art. ‘This onght always to 
be considered. 

The limits of Mr. Dowton’s acting are, notwithstanding this 
extensive; wherever unaffected nature, wherever heartiness. of 
feeling is to be pourtrayed, there he always wiil be in the highest - 


degree effective; it matters not whether the character be ‘hat of 
VOL. VII. . z 
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is one great walk, and his eacelience in it proceeds, as we 
imagine, solely from natural. talent 
that of precise, fanatic characters, in which he is, if possible 
even more meritorious; and for this simple reason, unlike the 
majority of actors, he does not mimic the attributes of a quaker 
ora methodist, but grafts that which is in itselfan assumed cha- 
racter upon real nature. 
structures, as it were.on nature, as if nature itself, but\Mr. Dowton 
considers them as they really are—the mere trappings and acci- 


dents of character. 


in language, and may perhaps he more readily understood by 
illustration, which is net unaptly afforded by the Maw worm of 
Mathews, and the Doctor Cantw:/l of Dowton; in the one we 
see a mimickry of methodism abstractedly considered ; he comes 
forward as an ape of character, and not of huma ity; in Dewton, 
the hypocrisy appears so exquisitely engrafted on his nature, as 
to seem indivisible; he becomes identified with "he character: 
the whole round of dramatic excellence affords no finer example 
of acting than the scene in which, after blazivg forth on his rival 
with rancorous indignation, he assumes the smile of purity; and 
while aggravating the son’s offences, appears to lament his own 
indiscretion. Whether this exquisite propriety be the result of 
accurate observation, or of just feeling, that leads him right 
without any effort of study or attention, is more than criticism 
can pretend to decide ; it is sufficient that the fact is so. 

The only failure that we remember Mr. Dowton to have made 
is in the character of Polonius; in that part his very virtues 
become errors ; his broad frankness of feeling was totaliy at 
variance with the half-witted consequential Pdcnius, who, in 
the dotage of his reason, doles forth the words aud manners of 
wisdom most abundantly, but without auy sense or justice. Nor, 
indeed, had he that polished nobleness whch belongs to his 
character, grown old in courts, and even carrying politeness into 
the lowest depth of humility and weakuess. 

There is yet one class of character in which Mr- Dowton has 
not been sufficiently seen to be-justly estimated; we mean such 
characters as Sheve, in Cumberland’s “Jew,” and Job Thornberry; 
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in many characters of this kind, where there is not too much of 
trazic elevation, his success is most determined, and must be, 
while the audience has any hearing left for the voice of nature. 


MUNDEN AND FAWCET. 


XII. 
We have coupled these comedians, not because their talents 


are in any way equal, but because their success has originated 
from a similarity of principle in their acting—a most decided 
avandonment of all that is just and natural, a system of artifice 
and grimace. 

Mr. Munden has, no doubt, every requisite to form a good 
' comedian, but since he has invariably chosen to throw away 
these advantages, it is not for us to remind him of them in his 
old age, when i is too late for him to learn what is good, or to 
unlearn what is defective. We must consider him as he really is, 
notas he inight have been; yet still we may be permitted to 
express Our regret at the waste of talent, which, under better 
management, might have been productive of better fruits. 

It is not very easy to define the precise walk of Mr. Munden’s 
acting; testy old men, and drunken sailors, have been his prin- 
cipal characters, but his limit may be said to have extended to 
all characters of an eccentric cast, to those whose humours are 
farcical and exaggerated; in’ short, to all that are rather the 
whims of a sportive fancy than the copies of real life. 

The first and most serious object with this actor upon all 
oceasions is to excite a laugh; this point, which cannot be 
effected by the text of any existing author, ahd which, if it 
could, must quickly wear out itself, he endeavours to bring 
about by every possible distortion of face and unfitness of action. 
His hands are for the most part planted in his breeches pockets, 
his eyes enlarged, his lips“and cheeks crumpled into as many 
folds and furbelows as a gown of the last century; his veice is 
equally perverted; but we despair of doing justice to it in 
Writing. 

It must be quite evident, that with such a system Mr, Munden 
must be eternally the same in his acting ; thie same style of gri- 
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mice that decorates Dogberry in his self-sufficiency will be 
the mask in which he plays General Tarragon, or Old Diaper, 
Jt can scarcely be otherwise; being applicable to no character, 
the system will at jeast suit one as well as the other ; these eri. 
maces in fact are Mir. Munden’s part, and the character, which he 
plays, is noth ng more than the vehicle iu which to exhibit them, 
This, it is true, is the dark side of the picture, but small, indeed, 
is the light that contrasts its gloominess. It has already been 
observed, that Mr. Munden had by nature admirable talents for 
a comedian; the observation was founded upon seeing what he can 
do, when weariness, or some other cause to us unknown, tempts 
him to relax, and to play, as he would probably teri it, iv his 
worst style ; upon these occasion, there is a fullness of humour, 
a breadth of expression, which are really admirable ; then his eye 
works woncers ; there is in it a comic intelligence, a sort of mid- 
way glance, between cunniog and stupidity, which can scarcely 
be conveyed to the reader’s mind by description. 

Although the person of a comic actor is of little importance 
in the scale of his merits, yet to complete our portrait it may be 
right to state, that Mr. Mundea is of middiing stature, and inclin- 
ing to be lusty ; his eye is bright and quick ; his features flexible, 
and therefore capable of expression ; his voice is rough, and his 
utterance is peculiar'y qvaiit and dry ; in fact, his speech isa 
sort ofiambic song, each foot vf which is carefully and distinct- 
ly enunciated—-to this sketch nothing of importance, that we 
are aware of. can be added. 

Mr. Fawcet, whose portrait is to fill up the remainder of the 
canvas, is one of those lucky mortals, who contrive to make bustle 
a substitute for talent ; he is, in few words, a huge negation of 
all that constitutes merit. His action and his manner of speak- 
ing is alike vulgar in the extreme ; his eye is dull as the faint light 
that beams upon acamera obs¢ura ; his voice is harsh and grating 
as the sound emitted from the brazen gates of the enchanter, 
Ollomond, when beaten open by the maces of the attendant 
geniil. These defects constitute the whole of his comic powers, 
and certainly they do, at times, produce effects ; nor is this at 
all wonderful ; violent contrasts will always excite laughter ; 
when, therefore, his more than iron features, his dry, screaming 
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voice, his stunted, crab-like actions are opposed to any common 
character of common life, he does wonders ; and even when this 
js wanting, the aggregate of these defects provokes our risibility 
upon the same principle that we laugh at the short chin, diminu- 
tive nose, and large eyes of some grotesque mask. 

In parts of mingling feeling and humour, such as Job Thorn- 
berry, we are inclined to attribute the success of Mr. Fawcet to 
a plain downright style of acting; it should be considered, too, 
that the homeliness of such characters is a very sufficient cloak 
for his vulgarity and awkwardness ; two grievous defects are 
thus thrown out of the scale; the utter want of expression in his 
face is from the same cause a trifling evil; he frets and chafes, 
aud cries, and the situation in which the author has placed 
him does all the rest, while his handkerchief judiciously placed 
before the eyes leaves us ne room for the observation of defects 
—such at least have been invariably our feelings upon witnessing 
this gentleman’s tragi-comic exertions, which are too dull for 
laughter, and too ridiculous for tears. 


_—_—— 


Mr. POPE: 
XIII, 


It is usual, even for the most indifferent actors, who pretend 
to parts of the first and second class, to bring with them to the 
task, atleast some one of the many qualities requisite for the 
stagze—either elegance of person, expressive features, excellence 
of voice, or acuteness of discrimination. Indeed, it scarcely 
seems possible fora performer to be tolerated, unless he possess 
one of these properties in a slight degree. The power to con- 
ceive, and the power to execute, are both requisite to perfection ; 
but even mediocrity is not attainable in the absence of all quali- 


fications, nor is it easy to suppose that a man should know him- 
self so slenderly, as to venture upon any profession in utter des- 
titution of all thatis essential to success. It remained for Mr. 
Pope to reconcilein himself these contradictions, and shew that 
to be real, which, at best, appeared barely possible. Considering 
him as a very particular example of success without merit, and 
pretension without even tke mask of deserving, he is well worthy 
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of our attention ; he is a curiosity that should find a place in our 
cabinet, not from his virtues but from his defects, and therein we 
do but imitate the surgeons, who take no care of healthy liubs, 
but carefully pickle and preserve every specimen of more than 
wonted distortion or disease; in truth the same good results in 
either case, and we shall therefore, without more ceremony, 
proceed to dissect Mr. Pope, for the benefit of his species, with 
the previous knowledge that he will be found a perfect compen- 
dium of all that constitutes demerit. 





It is almost superfluous to observe, that every passion has one 
or more distinct and unchangeable expression. It is true, that 
each wi!l undergo some variations, according to the nature of the 
person who feels it; but still the essence of the expression is im- 
mutably the same, for the features of every face undergo the 
very same action for the expression of any given passion, 
leaving innumerable distinctive shades, according as_ the 
features are sharp or flat, round or oval: as no two faces are 
exactly similar, there will always be room for this differance 
of modifieation. So intimately blended is this in our natures, 
that any violent passion may be clearly expressed without the 
aid of language. If it were not so, that which in one man 
signified anger, might, in another, be the medium of satisfae- 
tion; and while we were admiring a woman for her affection, 
she might only be testifying hatred. But if, as we suppose, each 
passion has its distinct characteristics, what shall we say of an 
actor who expresses hatred, resolution, revenge, and despair, by 
one and the same mode, by staring eyes, swelling cheeks, and 
arms that move about like the arms of a windmill—who uses 
one baby-whine to pourtray hope, pity, misery, and love? It na- 
turally follows, that, nine times out of ten, his face expresses one 
thing and his words another, +o that it not unfrequently happens, 
that Mr. Pope seems to mock his author, and is very full of 
misery when the unhappy writer is elevated to hope. This sort 
of contradiction reminds us of a childish French game, where one 
utters speeches with his arms concealed beneath a cloak, while 
another, standing behind him substitutes his arms, and makes 4 
multitude of actions quite opposite to the meaning of the speaker. 
The most wonderful thing in Mr. Pope’s acting is, that he 
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always contrives to be boisterous. One would naturally think, 





that there were times when the character assumed would force 
moderation on him. Not a jot of it. Whether he is Harry 
the Eighth, or Harry the Sixth, it isallthe same. He screams, 







ad raves, and roars, with the veice of a_ baited bull, when 





writhing at the stake. The only remission is, when the sign of 
grief, the white handkerchief, is produced from the pocket, and 






then, like most judicious Bottom, he aggravates his voice till he 





roars you gently as a sucking dove. Imagination can scarcely 





picture to itself any thing more ludicrous than his sorrow—it 





isthe very quintessence of all that is laughable. 





Boisterous in speech and action, inelegant in eithé¥, without 
that peculiar talent which feels, and feeling can execute all the 
varieties of character, we shall in vaiu look for any negative good 
to qualify the mass of ills. His figure is tall, bulky, and 
grace'ess ; his face is large, round, and destitute of expression, 









though certainly not unhandsome; his eyes sleepy and diminutive. 





He is said to excel in miniature-painting ; of this we know no- 





thing, for we have never seen his works, and, if we had, are but in- 
differe st judges of the painter’s art; but, if the tale of his merits 
in that particular branch be true, he had better not lessen the 







prase of uch talent, by continuing in another profession for 





which he is totally unqualified. S. S. 
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METHODISTICAL MANIFESTO. 








“ Now step I forth to whi hypocrisy.” 
P , 
SUAKSPEARE. 





To the Editor of:the Theatrical Inquisitor. 





Sir, 

You cannot but be well aware of the strenuous exertions whicla 
those babes of grace, the disciples of Rowland Hill, and other 
Evangelical Pastors, are unceasingly employing to overthrow the 
institution of the stage; to this point all their energies are 
directed, and to ensure its completion, no means are left untried, 
nO exertions unemployed, It is really astonishing to observe 
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with what an inveteracy of hatred every thing connected with 
the theatre is regarded by the genuine Methodists, and with 
what persevering falsehood and malignity they will misrepresent 
and decry even its most blameless exhibitions; its precints are 
by them described as the chosen seat of iniquity, and its 
supporters as the chief patrons and encouragers of vice. These 
Opinions are disseminated and diffused with an industry truly 
surprising, and seldom does a publication issue from the'r evan- 
gelical press without affording proofs of their unwearied zeal in 
promoting and encouragivug them. Such misrepresentations 
may easily be accounted for; conscious of the impurity of their 
own ruminations, they fancy they discover in every sentence 
which is uttered on the stage a corresponding grossness of sen- 
timent: ideas that the author never intended, and meanings 
he never meant, are thus imputed to him; to judge from their 
anathemas, it might naturally be supposed that the interior of a 
theatre presents nought but scenes of unblushing sin and iniquity, 
and that within its polluted walls 


“ Are seen more devils than vast hell can hold.” 


It is not, however, any encouragement they may affect to 
believe the Theatre affords to vice which excites the wrath of 
the Methodists ; were this all, the stage might flourish, unheeded 
and unopposed by them; itis the galling ridicule to which their 
character is there exposed, and the satire directed by the stage 
against canting and hypocrisy, the invariable accompaniments of 
Methodism, which gives rise to their indignation. Against 
serious argument these reptiles are invulnerable; their dull 
capacities comprehend it not, and care not for. it ; but against 
ridicule they are not proof, and one performance of the ‘ Hypo- 
crite,” or the “Minor,” is far more grating to their feelings 
than volumes of controversy. The alarm excited among them 
by the mere introduction of a Methodist Preacher in Hook’s Farce 
of “Killing no Murder,” sufficiently shews how tremblingly 


they shrink from the slightest appearance of ridicule, and how 
much they dread its effects 


I have wandered, however, from the original purpose of my 
letter, which was to introduce to your notice a Methodistical 
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Manifesto, against plays and players lately ushered to the light 
by these evangelists, and circulated with unremitting industry 
in this part of the town; this said pithy and profitable produc- 
tion has for its title the following brief but profound query— 
“ Why do you not go to the play?” This is succeeded by eight 
distinct answers, hortative and dissuasive, written in a style of 
peculiar elegance, every one of which ought of itself to be suffi- 
cient to convert all impenitent play-goers, and turn them from 
their vicious habits to the right way, let them be never so hard- 
ened in iniquity, For your own satisfaction, and that of your 


readers, I shall transcribe two or three of these notable objec- 
tions. 











“ Answers to the question, ‘ Why do you not go to the play ” 
* Because I can employ my time better. 

“¢Time is the stuff that life is made of, and I love life too weil to 
squander it away. I hear some people talk about killing time, but for 
my part, what with my shop and my family, stepping out tosee a friend 
now and then, and a little entertaining and instructive reading, I find 


enough to do, without running to the play-house to pass away my time.” 


Because it is throwing away my money. 

“ Taxes are heavy, and they say will be heavier still ; and it takes a 
deal of money to maintain a family in credit, by the time every thing is 
paid for. And besides, if I have a little spare cash to part with, I had rather 
by ten times, help my poor neighbours, than spend it on the players.” 

Because I will not be seen in bad company. 

“If there be any of the Lettermost sort of people go to these places, I 
am sorry for it; but I know ‘tis the very place to meet with the worst, 
Thieves, pickpockets, gamesters, swindlers, and prostitutes, are sure to 
be seen there ; and these are gentry with whom I do not mean to keep 
eompany, if I can help it.” 

Because I love my king and country. 

“Every man has a duty to fulfil; but what good on earth is it fora 
parcel of people to be running about the country, cutting capers and 
mimicking their betters? If they be not fit for any thing else, to be sure 
they might drive a plough, or break stones on the highway. I love my 
country, and want to see every body usefully employed.” 

Because I must soon die. 
“ The late Rev. Mr. Hervey once met with a lady ina stage coach, who 


was talking very fast in praise of the stage. Among other things, she 
said, there was the pleasure of thinking on the play before she went ; the 
VOL. VII. Aa 
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pleasure she enjoyed when there; and the pleasure of reflecting upon i, 
when in her bed at night. When she had done, Mr. Hervey, ina very 
mild way, said, there was one pleasure more, which she had forgotten to 
mention: She replied, “ What can that be? Sure I have included every 
thing in considering the enjoyment beforehand, at the time, ana after. 
wards.” To which, Mr. rs ina manner peculiar to himself, answer. 
ed, “‘ Madam, the pleasure that it will give you on your Death bed.” She 
was struck with great surprise, had not another word to say, and the con. 
sequence was, she never went any more to the play, but followed these 
pleasures which would afford her satisfaction on her Death bed. 
READER GO AND DO LIKEWISE.” 
There, Mr. Editor, what have you or your readers to advance 


in Opposition to such arguments as these? You must be vile 


indeed if they fail in making any impression upon you. ;For my 


own part, their perusal, combined, 1 confess, in a slight degree, 
with the warmth of the weather, has had so salutary an effect 
upon my mind, that I am fully determined never to enter the 
theatre again—till next October. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JACQUES, 
South Street, Finsbury Square, 
24th July, 1815. 


ON THR 
" Anachronisns, and some other Incongruities of Shakspeare. 
By Mr. Douce. 3 

The transgressions-against the rules of chronology committed 
by those who, in recording the events of preceding ages, intro- 
duce matters which have originated in subsequent periods, seem 
a'most exclusively to belong to authors whose works, in point of 
date, are to be separated from those admirable compositions 
which are usually styled Classics. In the latter such instances 
seldom, if ever, occur; whilst in the writers as well as tlre artists 
of the middle ages, they are innumerable. Nor do these absur- 
dities diminish as we approach periods more enlightened as to 
geuerai science. From the time of Chaucer to that of Shakspeare, 
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there is scarcely an author to be found who is not implicated in 








thisaccusation: and about the age of Elizabeth, the dramatists in 


particular seem to have been remarkably inat'entive to the unities 


of time aud place. . It has been observed that Ben Jonson is al. 
most the only writer against whom the charge of uniting dissimi- 
lar manners and discordant periods is not to be laid ; and though 
the poets of the ensuing century are not wholly free from the 
imputation la question, it is certain that from about the reign of 
King James the First more care was taken to preserve a due 
attention to the .mauners and customs of particular ages, or at 
least to avoid any very palpable anachyonisms, than had already 
been done. But whiist the compositions of dramatic writers, 
remained pretty free from these blemishes, the directors of the: 
theatres continued to practise their, perhaps innocent, impos- 
tures on the public; and-every absurdity that could be devised, 
or distortion of reality in costume, still continued to disgrace the 
stage. We were not indeed more absurd in this respect than 
other European nations, nor was it until a short time before 
the late revolution that the.French theatre had reformed itself 
inthis respect. Many persons now recollect the state of the 
English stage in Garrick’s time, when that excellent performer 
used toexhibit his Hamlet ina common French suit of black 
velvet and a cocked hat, and his Wacbeth ina scarlet coat with 
broad gold lace like the uniform of a modern general. Quiz is 
said to have played Othelio in a flowing powdered perriwig. How 
Shakspeare’s characters were habited on the stage in his time it 
would be dificult or even impossible to ascertain with accuracy 
at present, except in a few instances; but we have no reason to 
suppose that much propriety was manifested on the occasion : 
Unluckily for us it was not then the practice to decorate the 
printed plays with frontispieces ; and the theatrical prints and 
pictures even of succeeding times are not very commonly to be 
met with. It is on this account that the cuts to Rowe’s edition 
of “hakspeare, and those to the first octavo edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher are at present extremely valuable, as they serve to 
record wany pleasant absurdities that will not fail to excite a 
a smile in the beholder. 
It was reserved for the great actor who to the scenic talen 
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of a Garrick unites that managerial skill and judgment in the 
costume of nations which the other wanted, to reform these 
follies ; and, by exhibiting to us times as. they were, to render 
the stage what it should be, a true and perfect mirror of history 
and manners. 

The above very slight notice of the subject before us may 
perhaps be sufficient for the purpose of introducing the mention 
of those anachronisms that are ascribable to Shakspeare: and 
this has not been done with any view to exhibit him as more 
culpable in this respect than most of his contemporaries, but 
solely for the purpose of collecting them together as an object 
of amusement; nothing, however, could have been less judi- 
cieus than the conduct of Mr. Pope, when he placed them to 
the account of the publishers. Nor is the catalogue offered as 
acomplete one; the diligent and critical reader will discover 
some that are here unnoticed. 

But the negligence of writers in the due observance of costume 
is but trifling, when compared to what is to be laid to the charge 
of painters and other artists. Volumes have been professedly 
filled, and the number might still be augmented, with the errors 
of even the best of the old painters. Nor are the modern by 
any means to be acquitted on this score. We too frequently 
see works of the greatest intrinsic worth, both in composition 
and execution, depreciated by the most absurd violations of 
historical accuracy, and a want of adherence to the manners of 
the times they refer to. In this case they are not what they 
profess to be; and whilst they delight the eve they delude the 
understanding. It is extremely pleasing to observe the zeal 
which manifests itself among the leading artists of the present 
day to-obtain correct notions of the manners of former times 
whenever they have occasion to depict them. The works of 
many of our best painters will not only excite the admiration, 
but the gratitude of posterity for the faithful delineation of their 
subjects, and the labours of future antiquaries will be reduced 
in proportion as pictures of this kind shall increase. 

Toreturn to Shakspeare.—In the dramatis persone of many 
of his plays, we find a medley of ancient and modern names that 
is often extremely ridiculous. At Ephesys we meet with Pinch, 
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n the a schoolmaster; at Mitilene with Boult, a clown; and at 
these Athens with Snug, Bottom, Snout, Quince, &c. In his later 
ender stories, English names are given to foreigners. ‘Thus at Vienna 
story we have Froth and Elbow: in Navarre, Dull, Costard, and 

Moth; and in Illyria, Sir Toby Belch,and Sir Andrew Ague- 


; may cheek. But these, strictly speaking, are not anachronisms, but, 








ation on the whole, justifiable licences; for it would have been im- 

and possible to transmit the humour of such characters as the above 
more to an English audience under the disguise of foreign names, 
, but though it must be admitted that mere English characters, as well 
bject as names, are sometimes introduced. Nor is Shakspeare always 
judi. responsible for such whimsicalities, for they are occasionally to 
m to be traced in the materials whereof his plays were constructed ; 
das and others belong to those authors whom he had only assisted 
over in dramas, the whole composition of which has been improperly 

ascribed to him. 


(To be continued). 
—=e- 


THE CYNIC; 
Qr, A Visit to the Metropolis. 


LETTER V. 


The stingings of a heart the world hath sung. 


Byron. 


{Tis a maxim, very often abused, but not the less true, that 
people are to be judged of from trifles, because in important. 
things they are for the most part on their guard ; whereas in 
trifles they act without a mask. Judging of my dear country- 
men upon this principle, I must confess that they are vain, 
selfish, credulous, and unfeeliug, which delightful little traits 
they take great care to shew on all occasions. In their streets, 
and in their assemblies, abroad and at home, Mr. John Bull 
protrudes these ugly features of his face for the observation of 
strangers. If you meet Mr. Bull in the streets, especially if 
you are a female, he very quietly thrusts you into the kennel ; 
first, because he prefers being near the wall, and, secondly, 
because he wishes to shew his independence, a point which he » 
can only prove by insulting you. 
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If you meet Mr. John Bull in the avenues of the theatre on a 

-crowded night, his first object is to ubtain a place at his neigh- 

bour’s expence, squeezing and pushing him till be contrives to 

pick a quarrel, the point of all others most congenial to his 

disposition. | 








But take Mr. John Bull in his private circle: imagine a 


large party of ladies and gentlemen arranged in the drawing. 
room in eager expectation of dinner; Mr. Bull immediately 
elevates the skirts of his coat, puts a hand in either pocket, and 
plants himself before the fire, leaving the ladies to warm them. 
selves by the power of imegination. This, it must be allowed, 
is the very quintessence »f politeness and humanity. 

Now, my good Philip, how can you comp'ain of my cynical 
spirit, when you know these assertions are literally true ; is it 
not enough to turn any reflecting mind to bitterness? Look 
too in the various caricature-shops, and there you will leara 
more of Mr. Bull’s good qualities, for I take it for g:anted, that 
the proprietors of these print-shops know what is best suited 
to the taste of Mr. Bull. After having completely annihilated 
the power of their great enemy, they are not satisfied without 
descending to the meanness of caricaturing his person and ad- 
herents. In one print he’ is exhibited as having the devil for 
his agent; in another as being tle devil himself; in a third, as 
a little fellow in seven-league boots; and in a fourth, as a 
monster devouring all before him. Nay, so far is this system 
carried, that a very respectable paper tells Mr. Bull that this 
man is a coward and a rascal, a thief and an assassin ; and yet, 
“after all, the man is neither better nor worse than the rest of 
those conquerors who have been exalted by the foolish admi- 
ration of mankind. 

In point of vanity, I do verily believe, that Mr. Bull in his 
proper form surpasses all the nations of the civilized or even 
uncivilized world. The greatest reproach he ean utter against 
any man is, in his opinion, to tell him he is a foreigner; he 
concludes, without the least hesitation, that the Germans are 
hogs, the Frenchmen monkeys, and the Russians bears ; as to 
the Iri-h, to whom he is indebted for at least cne-half his 
prosperity, he looks upon them as little better than so many 
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savages; nay, amongst the lower class of English, especially 
in the country, many may be found who actually believe that 
the Irish are caught wild in the woods, and brought to. England 
to be tamed. But the national vanity is not confined to this, 
ask any of the vulgar part of Mr. Bull’s family, if he does not 
think himself a match for two Frenchmen? and he will imine- 
diately tell you, he is more than equal to three.—So much for 
the virtues of Mr. Bull, which he has been trumpetting forth to 
his astonished neighbours for the last two centuries, S. S. 


— : 


THE COLLECTOR.—No. XX1. 





“ Some trifles 1 have here preserv’d ; 
“ Immoment toys; things of no dignity.” 
: ; Ant. & Cle,.5, 2. 


1.—ON SHAKSPEARE, 
By the Baron De Grimm, * 

Itis not a question, at this time of day, to examine whether 
ornot Shakspeare really merits all the renown he has enjoyed 
for two centuries; and if the question were not already de- 
cided, it is not in France, and on the authority of a translation 
only, that it could be fairly judged. It is possible to see a 
great reputation usurped for some time, without any legitimate 
claim to it, but that which resists the efforts of time, which is 
strengthened and increased in proportion as the nation grows 
more cultivated and enlightened, must be founded upon titles 
that are incontestable. The theatre of Shakspeare would not 
have continued, even to these days, the pride and admiration 
of its country, if it were not full of those sublime beauties, 


* This acknowledgement of the transcendency of Shakspeare’s genius 
is the more valuable as proceeding from the pen of a foreigner, and 
of one who was numbered amongst the warmest admirers of Voltaire. 
It will be seen, however, that in spite of the attacks and misrepresenta- 
tions of the sage of Ferney, the Baron De Grimm had taste enough to 
perceive and admire the beauties of those sublime productions which will 
remain the chief delight and glory of our country till the end of time. 


Triumph, my Britain ! thou hast one to shew, 
To whom all Europe scenes of homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all dime. 

; Ben Jonson. 
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which, having their origin in nature itself, belong equally to all 
ages. 

. Neither would it be very consistent with justice here to enter 
upon an investigation of the preference which the English give 
to their theatre over that of all others. This is a superiority 
which France most undoubtedly will never allow. But can she 
be a judge in her own cause? If the suit were carried to the 
tribunals of the different countries ‘in Europe, there is every 
reason to suppose that we should lose our cause in Germany- 
and Spain; we might, however, console ourselves with the hope 
that we should gain it in Italy, and still more in ancient Greece, 
But do not judgments so contradictory announce the same 
spirit of partiality dictating the verdicts of each separate people? 

Would not the judge, whose object was to compare with im- 
partiality the theatres of the {wo nations, find, that if Shaks- 
peare’s plots are more vast and more varied, those ot Corneille 
and Racine have a more noble simplicity, and are conducted 
in a more regular and connected manner? But would he not 
also acknowledge that Shakspeare’s amid al! their disorders, 
have a more theatrical effect, and take a more powerful hold on 
the feelings? How can this be denied, whem it is allowed by 
M. de Voltaire himself ?—** There is,”’ says he “a great fund of 
interest in these wild and strange pieces. I have seen the 
«< Julius Cesar” of Shakspeare performed, and I confess that 
from the first scene, in which I heard the tribune reproach the 
populace of Rome with their ingratitude towards Pompey, and 
their attachment to Cesar, the conqueror of Pempey, I began 
to be interested and affected. I did not afterwards see any of 
the conspirators upon the stage, without feeling my curiosily 
excited ; and in spite of all the ridiculous incongruities, I could 
not help owning that the piece had taken fast hold upon me.” 
In another place he says, ‘In no other tragic author are ,there 


to be found so few scenes of mere conversation as in Shakspeare; 


in almost every scene there is something new; this is indeed at 
the.expense of all rule and all propriety; but it must be ac- 
knowledged that it. keeps up the attention.” 

If I may be permitted to describe by a comparison the im- 
pression which Shakspeare, and that which Racine makes upon 


—~ © cto fc. F 
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we, I should say, that I regard the one as a colossal statue, the 
idea Of which is imposing. and terrible; but the execution, 
sometimes rugged, sometimes negl gent, and sometimes of the 
most highly finished kind, inspires me rather with astonishment 
than admiration. The other is a statue as regular in its pro- 
portions as the Aplolo Belvidere, the tout-ensemble of which is 
more celestial thau. nature itself; and notwithstanding some 
feeble and languid parts in the detail, charms me always by its 
dignity, its elegance, aud the purity of its style. The greatest 
evil that the translation of Shakspeare can produce in France, 
would be the turuing away our young men from the study of 
the only models which can be imitated without danger. This 
would be inviting their vanity to make experiments in a species 
of writing which can never accord with our manners, or with 
the general spirit of the country. It is without doubt much 
more easy to violate all’the rules of art, than to adhere to any 
one ofthem. It is not difficult to heap a crowd of events one 
upon the other, to mix the grotesque and the terrible, to pass 
from a public-house to a field of battle, and from a cemetry to 
athrone. There is much less difficulty in giving nature such 
asit presents itse f to the eye, than in selecting with that ju- 
dicious discrimination which requires the selector to have the 
most accurate and refined taste. It is, in short, a far more 
easy task to exaggerate ature than to embellish her; and if the 
faults which disfigure even the finest productions of Shakspeare 
be easily discerned, it would be iio less easy to imitate them. 
But is it in the power of any other than this all-creative genius 
to be sublime, even in setting himself above all rules, and to 
render by the wonderful comprehensiven:ss of his imagination, 
all the improbabilities and monstrosities of his pieces support- 
able? Who but _hivself could hope to maintain, in the most 
extensive and complicated plots, that wonderful clearness ob- 
servable in their progress, and which sheds such a light, as it 
Were of itself, over every part of the subject? Who could ever 
flatter themselves with upholding that great fund of interest 
which he seems to interrupt at his pleasure, but which he is 
always sure toresume with undiminislied energy? What genius 


ever penetrated more (so) deeply into all the characters and 
VOL, VII, Bb 
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passions of human nature? It is evident from his works themselves 
that he was very imperfectly acquainted with the great writer 
of antiquity ; if he had been more intimate with those illustrious 
models, his pieces would no doubt have gained very much ov 
the side of order and regularity ; but even if he had studied the 
ancients with as much assiduity as they have been studied by 
our great masters, if he had lived in habits of familiarity with 
the heroes he has undertaken to paint, could he have given 
their characters with more truth and accuracy? His Julius 
Cesar is as full of Plutarch as Britannicus is of Tacitus ; and 
if Shakspeare was not better acquainted with history than mos 


people, he has, at least as far as relates to characters, guessed 
it better than it is known by others. 


2.—MIJSS O'NEILL AND MRS, SIDDONS. 


Miss O’Neill has as yet escaped the shafts of envy and the 
sneers of malignity; her progress has been smooth and u- 
ruffled, and she has proceeded on her way to the summit of 
fame nemine dissentiente, without having her pretensions ques- 
tioned by any ove; but let her not “ lay the flattering unction 
to her soul” that this calm will last for ever; be she pure a 
snow she will not escape calumny. Successful merit will ever 
excite the bitter enmity of the narrow-minded and malignant. 
Every one must be aware how her great predecessor, at the 
out-set of her brilliant career, was loaded with opprobium and 
abuse. Without entering into a relation of the conspiracies 
formed against her fame, with which every dramatic reader 
must be intimate, it will be sufficient to quote a single instance 
of the attacks with which she was honoured by the friends of 
those whose jealousy was excited, and whose importance was 
decreased by her extraordinary success. It is taken from the 
** European Magazine,” for F ebruary, 1784, and is by no meats 
the most violent specimen which might be adduced. The 
_ writer, perhaps, little imagined that the object of his ridicule 
would in a very few years be universally acknowledged 4s, 


without dispute, the first actress that the stage ever p0- 
sessed, 
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Titers o «4s 
On her performance of LADY RANDOLPH, in opposition to Mrs. Crawford. 


trious 
ch on “‘ Tho’ fools applaud what greater fools think fine, 

d the « And acclamations crown each frigid line 

d by “ Which through thy lips in dull procession steals ; 


ei “ Believe me, Siddons, the judicious stare, 
y with 


given 
Julius 
- and 
most 
essed 


“ And would as soon see Bensley murd’ring Lear, 
“ Or kicking up great Alexander's heels. 


“ While some the mation of thy head admire, 
“ Which seems to dance upon elastic wire, 
“ Like that of Punch’s antic queen ; 
“ A Gentoo seated in the pit would swear 
“ Thy lovely form of Iadia’s pretty ware, 
***Yclep’d a shaking Mandarin. 


7 


“ Then for thy starts, and stares, not one inten * 
“ Are just, though noisy embox'd gentlemen, 
*¢ And ladies call ’em nature ! 
** Attend the weighty council I bestow, 
** Such pantomimic clap-traps are below 
* So beautiful a creature, 


“ O, sov’reign of the feeling soul! still shine, 
“ Enchanting Crawford !—Phebus to the nine! | 
“ Spread thy refulgent blaze. 
“‘ Glow-worms with vapour fashion soon decay, 
** But thy bright sun many a glorious day 
- Eclips’d each poet’s praise.” 
THESPIS. 


3.—-DIMOND, THE PLAGIARY. 


The name of Dimond is synonimous with that of plagiary. 
By turning to No. 11. of the “ Collector,” the reader may see an 
instance related of his having borrowed a whole play, and 
produced it at the theatre as his own. What 1 have now to 
point out is a more petty, but not less disgraceful, theft. It 
may be remembeyed that this jewel of a man produced an 7“ 
last season at Covent Garden, called the “ Noble Outlaw ;’ ’ in. 
the « Apostrophe,” as he was pleased to term it, which was 
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prefixed to the songs, he informed us that his ‘ indolent Muse 
had prompted him to derive some of his leading char. cters and 
incidents, together with some portio s of the dialogue from the 
primitive and neglected page of Beaumont and Fletcher,”— 
This was all very well, and he would have shown his wisdom 
had he borrowed still more copious'y from the poets in ques. 
tion; but while he was thus acknowledging his obligations to 
B: aumont and Fletcher, he might at the same time have con. 
fessed that the first romance writer of the day had tikewise 
somewhat assisted him in manufacturing his Opera. One of 
bis songs commences thus ;— 
“ Native Spain, adieu for ever! 
“ Lov'd and lovely, glorious Spain! 
* Mine are banish’d fect that never 
“ Dare to press thy turf again,” &c. 


It struck me when the Opera was produced that IT had met 


with something very like this before, but could not recollect 
whrre, tila few days since, happening to look into the second 
volume of the “ Monk,” I found that my memory had not 
deceived me. Mr. Dimend’s lines, it will be admitted, beara 
slight resemblance to those of Mr. Lewis :— 
“ Farewell, Oh native Spain! farewell for ever! 
“ These banish’d eyes shall view thy coasts no more; 
“ A mournful presage tells my hea:t, that never 
** Gonzalvo's steps again shall press thy shore.” 

This pitiful theft is not pointed out with the expectation of pro 
ducing any thing like shame in this prince of plagiary’s. He has 
Jong since told us that Le is shameless, and in good sooth Tam 
induced to p!ace implicit credit in the assertion. These are 
his words in the Preface to the ‘* Doubtful Son :”’—* I am alto- 
gether careless cf literary reputation; had my drama beea 
proved the vilest of the vile, and hooted by indignant auditors 
from the stage, I should have abated uo single particle of my 
self-esteem.” 


4.—-BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ; MR. WEBER; THE “ GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE.” 


In the introduction to his edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Mr. Weber appears to be rather at variance with himself as to 
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the acquaintance of the latter poet with the Spanish language. 
At p. 18, he says, 








“The original work of Cervantes (Don Quirotte), which met with 
such extraordinary success in Spain, was, no doubt, soon imported into 
England ; the connection between the courts of St. James's and Valladolid at the 
time led to a considerable intercourse between the two couniries, and the study 
of the Spanish language had become very fashionable in England. Fletcher 
wos well read in Spanish authors, from whom he borrowed several of his 
plots.” 


If what he here asserts is correct, the following passage, 
which occurs a little further on, must, consequently, be the 
reverse -—— 

“ The plot of “‘ Love’s Pilgrimage,” being founded on one of the 
Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, which were first published in 1613, seems 
to strengthen the supposition that it was written after the death of 
Beaumont, as the space of two years is ulmost too short for the circulation 
of a Spunish work in London at that period.” 

Again, at p. 57, he says :— 

“ It is singular that one of Calderon’s comedies, entitled De una causa 
dos efectos, hears a most striking resemblance to the “ Elder Brother.”— 
Fletcher and Calderon were contemporaries ; but it is not to be supposed 
that either of them could have read the production of the other, and borrowed 
the hint.” 


Verily, Mr. Weber, these several surmises of thine appear to 
involve a contradiction. | 
* + 9 
It may not be considered out of place here, to offer a remark 
relative to a comment on a passage in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Knight of the Burning Pestle,” which appeared in the last 
number of the “‘ Gentleman's Magazine.” 


“That good old chronicle, 
“ That hath so long walked hand in hand with time.” 


The writer I allude to observes, of the following passage :— 


“ Citizen —Why, go, sir, and fetch me him then ; 
and let the Sophy of Persia come and christen him a child. 
* Boy. Believe me, sir, that will not do so well ; ’tis stale ; 


ithas been had before at the Red Bull.” 
Act IV. Scene I > 
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“This difficult passage has been passed over im silence by the com. 
mentators. I would ask is it not af fling at Shakspeare’s “ Henry VIq],” 
christening scene? Beaumont and Fletcher were capable of secing the 
ridiculous in Shakspeare, as is abundantly evident from many passages in 
this play. Si quid novisti rectius, §c. 

As this gentleman concludes his remarks with so courteous 
2n invitation, I cannot refrain from observing, that he must, 
surely, have given the last edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 
a very superficial perusal, or he would have been aware that, 
so far from its having been “ passed over in silence, by all the 
commentators,” Messrs. Warton and Weber have each of them 
written a long note on this very passage. He is also, I conceive, 
mistaken in his conjecture, as to its allusion to Shakspeare’s 
“ Henry Viil.;” he should have known that the satire of the 
“Knight of the Burning Pestle’? was particularly aimed at a 
ridiculous play of Thomas Heywood’s called, “ ‘The Foure 
’Prentices of London, with the Conquest of Jerusalem,” which 
is said in the title page to have been “ divers times acted at the 


Red Bult,” and in which a Sophy of Persia is introduced. 


5.—CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 
The following very extraordinary Advertisement, is copied from 
an old Oxford Journal; the advertiser, George Badcock, was 
then cook of Pembroke College. 


“¢ WHEREAS on Saturday night last, the 2d of March, some evil-disposed 
persons stole into the Pantheon Garden, near the new road (leading from 


St. Peter le Bailey’s church to Ensham), belonging to Geagle Badcock ; 
and there did wantonly and lasciviously take away and destroy the cauli, 
flowers and Icttuce-plants from under the hand-glasses ; and also removed, 
stole, and wounded many fruit-trees ; likewise beheaded a large quantity 
of brocoli; and committed sundry other indecencies ; advice is hereby 
given, that in order properly to accommodate those sons of rapine for 
the future, the owner of the aforesaid garden will engage himself, on the 
shortest notice, to wait upon these deadly night-shades, and give them 
a warm reception. But if the tyler of the lodge should not give them the 
pass-word, let them be particularly cautious how they descend the walls, 
as steel-traps and other engines will be placed as commodiously as can be 
for the protection of property. And as the said robbery has been so 
scandalously perpetrated, any accomplice or other persons who shall 
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give the necessary information for conviction, shall receive a reward 
of five guiness ; and such person or accomplice so informing, will alse 
be pardoned the offence. 


(Signed) GEAGLE BADCOCK. 
N. B. A book of songs and glees, the property of a young surgeor 


was also stolen ; and an enormous exc--m-—t left behind, which smelleth 
much like one of the person suspected. 


Statun intellexi quid esset. 


6.—GORMANDIZING. 


Bulwer, an English physician of the 16th century, who ap- 
pears to have held the “ luxurious tyranny of the belly” in 
proper contempt, has given the following quaint instructions to 
_ all practitioners in the science of gormandizing, in his treatise 
styled “* Anthropometamorphosis.” 

“ Stridor dentium, 

“ Altum silentium, 

“ Stridor gentium.” 

Which has been thus ludicrously translated— 

“ Work for the jaws, 

“ A silent pause, 

“ Frequent ha-habs !” | 
And he shews the advantage of au attention to such rules, by 
the judicious observation that ‘it adjourns discourse until the 
belly be full, at which time men are better at leisure, and may 
wore securely venture upon table talk.” 


-_—_—_— 


4 


A Monke preaching to the people, having founde a werye 
tich feather of some strange foule, intended to make his pa- 
tishioners beleeve that it was a plume of the angel Gabriell: 
certaine good companions, his familiars, noting his knaverié, 
secretlie stole out of his caskett the feather, aud put in coales. 
Well, Mass Monke come once into his pulpit, after a long 
exordium, tolde.to the people what a relique hee had, one af 
the feathers. of the-angell Gabriell; but putting his+hand into 
his caskett, and finding nothing but coales, straight founde the 
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knot in the rush, and said hee iad taken the wrong caskett; 


but yet brought them a relique no less precious, which was 
some of the coales that Saint L»wrence was roasted on: s0 that 
making crosses with them upon their garmentes, he departed 
with monkish credit. 


Robert Greene’s “ Spanish Masquerado.” 
Clement’s Inn, 20th Sept. 1815. DANGLE, jun, 


enalliier 
MISCELLANEOUS QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

IT shall be extremely obliged to any of your readers who will 
favour me with satisfactory answers to the following miscel- 
laneous queries in an early number of the Inquisitor. 

14th Sept. 1815. SPuHINX, 

Whence arose the absurd custom of representing the first 
grave-digger in “ Hamlet” as wearing six or eight waistcoats, 
of which he divests himself previous to digging Ophelia’s grave? 
Certainly “any thing so overdone is trom the purpose of 
playing.” * 

Luke's iron crown.—Vide Dr. Goldsmith’s “ Traveller.” 
What is the fact here alluded to, and where is an account of it 
to be found ? 

Lydiat’s Life, &c.—Vide Dr. Johnson’s “ Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes.” Who was Lydiat, and for what was he remark- 
able? 

On what account is the ‘‘ Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
the counties of Flint, Denbigh, and Radnor in Wales,” parti- 
cularly mentioned in briefs, &c. 2 

Explain the origin of the term “ laughing in the sleeve.” 


* Ridiculous as this castom may be, it would be almost impossible te 
abolish it while there any gallery-guests at the theatres. Bannister 
excited much dissatisfaction amiong the refined part of the atidience by 
only divesting himself of two or three previously to commencirg his 
work. Ihave often heard it remarked, that he was not se good a grave 
digger as Emery by half-a-dozen of waistcoats. 
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THE ACTOR AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inguisitor. 


Sir, 

As many of your readers may not be in possession of “ Jack- 
son’s Scottish Stage,” I beg to send you an extract, wherein the 
author gives an aceount of an interview he liad with a late 
Archbishop of York. Your's, &c. 

11th Sept. 1815. Tcpor. 

“ My visit to his Grace of York, was So sticcessful in its consequences, 
and $0 flattering in its tendency, both to myself personally, and to the 
profession in which I was embarked—that I must relate it. 

I found his Grace at breakfast in his study. After desiring me, with 
great complacency to be seated, he said— You are, I prestime, Mr. 
Jackson?” I bowed; “ You reside in the Temple:” I do, my Lord— 
“You belong to the law”—No, my Lord—“‘ I judged so by the place of 
your residence.”—No answer from mie to this delicate mode of enforcing 
the question. 

“ [ have a memorial from you, respecting your father; but I sent for 
you to know more fully from yourself the particulars respecting it.” 

I related every thing I knew concerning the matter minutely ; his: 
Grace listened to me with great attention, and promised to make immediate 
enquiry into the facis I had stated. I was on my legs, and on the point 
of departing, when I observed to his Grace, that when he asked if 4 
belonged to the law, I had continued silent, I now informed him that I 
had no intention of concealing my profession. 

“Tam, my Lord, upon the Stage.” A panse for a moment. 

“Sir,” said his Gtace, “ I know no distinction of persons ; I respect 
worth wherever it is found. Goodness may adorn the breast of an Actor as 
well as that of a Divine: and I see no just reason whiy I should discredit 
or disregard you the more for being on the stage, than if you were in the 
pulpit, provided you have kept your character. I shall enquire into your 
conduct, and if I find it such as I can sanction with credit, you sWadl 
always have my patronage and support; make my compliments to Mr. 
Garrick, and tell him I expect he will use you well.—I do not go te the 
theatfe myself; but let me know wham your night comes, and I will 
send my family.” His Grace saw me to the door, and told the porter 
that whenever I called he should beat home. He then again wished me 
Well ss 

« Vow'd me assistance, ahd performed it 100.” 

VOL. Vil, cc 
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* *T beg toobserve to your entertaining correspondent, Dangle, 
jun., that the Constant Reader, who sent the Rhyme for Silver 
to the editor of the “ European Magazine,” was not altogether 
wrong; for if Pilfer be pronounced as the Welsh would pro- 
nouuce it (provided it were a Welsh word), it would be thus 
PiLvER. In the ancient British lauguage a single f is sounded 
like v, but a double ff, like the single /, in the English alphabet. 
Mr. W. O. Pugh, in his * Welsh and English Dictionary,” has 
substituted V for F throughout, which the old bards in Cambria 
coudemn, but which I think a very great improvement. 


Tupor. 


INDECENCIES OF THE GRECIAN AND ROMAN THEATRES 


For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 

It has ever been a favourite topic with ‘the opponents of the 
Theatre, from the shrewd and pertinacious Jeremy Collier, 
down to the prosing and drivelling Dr. Styles, to contrast the 
licentiousness of the English Stage with what they are pleased to 
term the purity of the Grecian and Roman Theatres. Now, 
without stopping to enquire whether this has any particular 
connection with the subject of their lucubrations, or whether it 
is not, in fact, quite irrelevant to the question, it is impossible not 
to remark the gross ignorance which these assertions display of 
the manners and customs of the Theatres of the Ancients. 
Without, however, entering into a long discussion upon the 
subject, which would probably be neither amusing nor profit- 
able to the readers of the Inquisitor, it will be sufficient to call 
to their recollections certain passages in Aristophanes on the 
one hand, and Terence on the other, to induce them to hesitate 
in assenting to such vague assertions of the purity of either the 
Grecian or Roman dramatic writers. Perhaps the following 
curious: passages on the subject in question, éxtraeted from 
the “ Histriomastix” of that “tedious old fool” William Prynue, 
may not be considered unacceptable to the curious reader. 
They are given in his.own round unvarnished style :-— 
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«It seems that the Grecian actors did now and then, to refresh 
aad exhilirate the lascivious spectators, bring a kind of cisterne 
upon the stage, wherein naked whores did swim, and bathe 
themselves between their acts and s¢enes; which wicked, impu- 
dent, execrable practice the holy father Chrysostom doth 
sharpely and excellently declaime against. p. 408. 








“ What force there is in the gestures of players, may .be 
gathered by the tale of Bacchus and Ariadne which Xenophon* 
reporteth to be played at a banquet by a Syracusian, his boy, 
and his dancing trull. In came the Syracusian, not unlike 
thé prologue of our playes, discoursing the argument of the 
fable. Then entered Ariadne, gorgeously attired like a bride, 
and sate in the presence of them all. After came Bacchus, 
dancing to the pipe. Ariadne, perceiving him, though she 
neither rose to meete him, nor stirred from the place to welcome 
him, yet she shewed by her gesture that she sate upon thornes, 
When Bacchus beheld her, expressing in his dance the passions 
of loye, he placed himselfe somewhat neare to her, and embraced 
her; she, with an amorous kinde of feare and strangenesse, as 
though she would thrust him away with the little finger, and 
pull him againe with both her hands, somewhat timorously and 
loubtfully entertained him. At this, the beholders began to 
shout, when Bacchus rose up, tenderly lifting Ariadne from 
her seate;, no small store of curtesie passing between them, the 
beholders rose up, every man stood on tiptoe, and seemed 
to hover over the prey; when they sware, the company sware; 
when they departed to bed, the company presently was set 
on fire; they that were marricd posted home to their wives ; 
those that were single vowed solemnly to be wedded.” p. 362 

The licentiousness of the Roman Stage appears to have been 
nowise inferior to that of the Grecian; for Martial tells us that 
he saw the whole story of Paisphae minutely represented on the 
stage of the Mimi; and Plautus, in his epilogue to the ‘* Ca- 
sina,” advises the audience to clap lustily, and give the poet his 
due; and to those that do so, he wishes as many w——s as 
*Convivium apud Xenophontis Op. Francofurti: 1594, Page $95 te 

900. 
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they please, unknown to theirfwives, but to those that do not, 


he wishes a he-goat besmeared with the filth of a ship for a con. 
cubine ;— 








*€ Nune vos equun est, manibus meritis, 

“ Meritam mercedem dare. 
“ Qui faxit, clam uxorem, ducat scortum 

“¢ Semper quod volet. 
*¢ Verum qui non manibus clare, quantum 

“ Poterit, plauscrit, 
* Ei, pro scorto, supponetur hircus, ugetus nautea.” 

(8th September, 1815. | 
CASSIO 


ee 


ON BALLADS AND POPULAR SONGS. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, . 
Ballads, or popular songs, have in every age and every nation 
had the most powerful influence upon the public mind. We may 


observe that almost any sentiments, expressed in almost any 
manner, if conveyed to the ear in a pleasing tune, will insinuate 
themselves insensibly, and take possession of the feelings. A 
great statesman used to say, that if he were allowed to write all 
their ballads, he could do what hé chose with the populace, 
We are told that the old song, “‘ Ye Monks ye must be married,’ 
contributed more towards the reformation in England, than the 
sermons of the best divines, and that Lillibuélero forwarded the 
Revolution more than the reasonings of the best politicians. 
It it well known how Glover's ballad of Hosier’s Ghost inflamed 
the nation against Sir Robert Walpole; Dr. Smollet’s Mourn, 
hapless Caledonia, mourn! made eyery tender-hearted Whig 
feel himself for a moment a Jacobite; and Garrick’s Hearts of 
Oak has often inspired our seamen with the desire of glory, 
made them look upon the French as beings utterly contemptible, 
and persuaded them that they were all volunteers, when, pet 
haps, half of them had been pressed upon the river, before they 
had landed, after a tedious voyage to the East Indies. 

Iam aware that the first song writer of the present day is of 


opinion, that the time is gone by in which a ballad would have — 
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much effect upon the popular mind;* still with the greatest 
deference to Mr. Moore’s judgment, I cannot but think that he 
is in this instance somewhat deceived; indeed the interest 
excited by his own ‘ Melodies,” and the attention they have 
attracted towards the subject of Ireland, fully proves him to be 
$0. 

Such, then, being the influence possessed by ballads, I wonder 
that no administration has ever been been at the pains to have 
songs of a proper tendency circulated among the people. {fam 
sure the public meney could not be better employed, and it is 
certain that no placemen or pensioners can be of so much service 
asa set of well-chosen ballad singers might be. We thus might 
have the discontented and turbulent populace sung into quietness 
and good humour, as froward children are by their nurses, 

I can, indeed, foresee that if we had a regular establishment 
of ballad-singers with good salaries, want of attention to merit, 


and the spirit of favouritism and court interest, might defeat the 


laudable intention of the scheme. In the same manner as we 


now see commissions in the army and navy given to men 
effeminate and debauched, who have neither strength to endure 
fatigue, nor courage to face danger; as we see livings bestowed 
on men who have neither sanctity of manners, nor the least 
talent for public speaking ; so should we see the employment ef 
ballad singers conferred on men incapable of humming a tune. 
And, without question, the choice of eligible ballad-singers 
weuld be no easy matter. Elegant masters of music would be 
of no earthly use. As the divine, who entertains his audience 
with a florid harangue on the beauty of virtue, does little real 
service tu religion, compared with him who addresses to kis 
hearers plain practical earnest discourses : so the harmony of 
Handel, or of Mozart, would be lost upon the multitude, who 


ee 


** Bishop Louth was of opinion, that one song, like the Hymn to Har- 
medius, would have done more towards rousing the spirit of the Romans 
- than all the philippics gf Cicero; But we live in wiser and less musical 
times, and we question if even a Lillibullero would produce any very 


serious consequences at present.” Preface to the Fourth number of the 
“ Trigh Melodies,” 
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must be enfertained with such airs as The Roast Beef of Old 
England, Rule Britannia, or Sally in our Alley. 


Hoping that the hints I have here thrown out will speedily 


attract the notice of men im power, who may be able to carry 
my plan into effect, T remain, Mr. Editor, with great re-pect, 


Your obedient humble servant, 


Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, 
14th September, 1815. 


P.S. As many well wishers to their country will doubtless be 
anxious to transmit me presents aud gratuities as marks of their 
respect towards ine for having suggested this laudable scheme, 
1 request that all such agreeable communications may be left, 
under cover to me, with the publisher of your work, N. B. The 
smallest donation, &c. 


—_ 


DRAMATIC DISASTERS: 
For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 

In the 17th century an accident occurred at Witney, in 
Oxfordshire, which was disastrous in itself, and is especially 
remarkable from the publicity it gained through puritanical 
misrepresentation. The young and gay of the place assembled 
in innocent mirth to witness the performance of a dramatic 
piece ; the flooring gave way, and several lives were lost in the 
gencral downfall. Instead of sympathy, the sufferers met with 
execration. One John Rowe, of the University of Oxford, and 
** Lecturer in the Town of Witney,” published an account of 
the occurrence, entitled ‘* Tragi-comedia ; being a brief rels- 
tion of the strange and wonderful hand of God discovered at 
Witney, in the comedy acted there, February 3; where, there 
were some slaine, many hurt, with severall other remarkable 
passages; together with what was preached in three sermons 
on that occasion from Rom. 1. 18, both which may serve 2s 


some check to the growing athcisme of the present age. Oxf. 


1652.” 


The age must indeed be fay gone ii bigotry which could be 
influenced by such imbecile ravings as those of Mr. Rowe; yet 
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we are told that this publication contributed not a little to the 





suppression of plays at that period. We learn from the pam- 
phlet that the piece performed was ‘‘ Mucedorus, the king’s 
sonne of Valentia, and Amadine, the king’s daughter of Arragon ; 
with the merry conceits of the Mouse, &c.” The actors were 
countrymen, and nearly all from Stanton Harcourt; they acted 
for pecuniary reward, and had performed their comedy in 
several adjacent places*. Denied the use of the town-hall, 
they fixed on the White Hart, a principal inn in Witney. At 
seven o'clock in the evening the drum beat, and the trumpet 
sounded to announce that all was ready. Men, women, and 
children, to the number of 300, attended the summons. The 
theatre of the night was a large apartment, which had been 
used as a malting-room, “ having a part of it covered with 
earth for that purpose.” The play had proceeded for about an 
hour and a half, when a beat gave way, and the flooring 
sunk. The fall was not quick, and the whole went into a 
room “* where there was a shufile-board which was broke to 
pieces.” All, for a few dreadful moments, was silence; at 


length such cries and groans arose, as furnished the de- 


~clamer with several very pertinent allusions from Rom. 1, 


18, and it was found that five were “ slaine outright.” The 
whole of the persons killed on the spot were children; a 
woman had her Jeg broken, and underwent amputation — 


” 


Though these were “ awful warnings,” the sufferers were 
still few in number; but Mr. Rowe closes bis account by 
informing us that * sixty persons are said to have been macis 
bruised.” 

The following instance of the fatal consequences of a false 
dlarm in places of public amusement, occurred at Burweil, near 
Newmarket, on the 8th September, 1727: it happened that: 


some strollers had brought down a puppet-show, which was 


* The practice of bands of countrymen travelling through neighbouring 
ceased only at the latter part of the 17th century. This was a valic of 
the Catholic ages, in which similar associations were formed tor the 
representation of Mysteries at holy festivals. 
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exhibited in a large thatched barn. Just as the show was going 
to begin, anidle fellow attempted to thrust himself in without 
paying, which the people of the show opj;ostd, and a quarrel 
ensued; after some altercation the fellow went away, and thie 
door being made fast, all was quiet; but this execrable villain, 
to revenge the supposed incivility he had received from the 
showman, went toa heap of hay and straw which stood -close 
to the barn, and secretly set it on fire. The spectators of the 
show, who were in the midst of their entertainment, were soon 
alarmed by the flames, which had communicated themselves to 
the barn ; in the sudden terror which instantly seized the whole 
assembly, every one rushed to the door, but it happened, unfor- 
tunately, that it opened inwards, and the crowd that was behind, 
still urging on those that were before, they pressed so violently 
against it, that it could not be opened; and being too well 
secured to give way, the whole company, consisting of more 
than 120 persons, were kept confined in the building till the 
roof fell in. This accident covered them with fire and smoke; 
some were suffocated in the smouldering thatch, and others 
were consumed alive in the flames. Six only escaped with life; 
the rest, among whom were several young ladies of fortune, 
and many little boys and girls, were reduced to one undistin- 
guishable heap of mangled bones and flesh; the bodies being 
half consumed, and totally disfigured. The surviving friends 
of the dead, not knowing which was the relic that they sought, 
a large hole was dug in the church-yard, and all were promis- 
cuoasly imterred together. As it is not easy to conceive any 
circumstances of greater horror than those which attended this 
catastrophe, neither is it easy to conceive more aggravated 
wickedness than occurred in the perpretation of it. The favour 
which was refused was such as the wretch had neither pretence 
to ask, nor reason to expect. The barn did not belong to the 
showman, and the spectators were admitted only upon terms 
with which he refused to comply. The particulars of his pu" 
nishment, or his escape, are not presefved with the story. 

The accounts are many and authentic as to the atrocious act 
itself; and though diversified, and apparently written by dif- 


ferent authors, agree in the truth of the story. 
s 
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A dreadful accident, arising from a similar cause, happened 
at Stirbitch in 1802, 
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“ Are these the Domes where Casars once bore sway, 
“Defac’d by Time >————_-” 
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While many of our nobility, under the pretence of improving 
(he English race-horse, acquire the language and manner of 
stable-boys ; and in the satisfaction of beholding a padger, or 
a double-under, imagine they are keeping up the native stock 
of Exiglish bottom; I reflect with pleasure that instead of a 
gratification procured by an unlicensed system of’ public ex- 
tortion and plunder, that the mansion of the Earl of Elgin has 
been enriched, it is to be hoped by the fairest means, and the 
most friendly megociation. The services rendered by our 
country to the state in which his lurdship was resident, in the 
character of a public minister, are said to have facilitated the 
project of transporting the treasutes of Athens to London. A 
detail of the measures by which the removal of masses of the 
most refiued art, at once so valuable and so weighty, if ob- 
tained, would not be without considerable interest. There 
















can be no fear of exaggeration, in asserting, that the various 
fragments (for there is scarcely a figure in a perfect state), 
which compose this collection, present one of the finest as 
semblages of monumeuts ef ancient sculpture, unquestionably, 
in England, and, perhaps, in the world. Mutilated, as the 
statues are, without heads, without arms, without legs, and 
their surface impaired by the corrosive influence of the air and 
rain, they still hold their place in the classes of the most per- 
fect art, and fully answer the mighty fame of the age in which 
they were produced ; and of the all-accomplished sculptor, 
under whose superintendence (and, probably, from whose de- 
signs) they were wrought. The statue @f Theseus represent 
VOL. VII. bd 
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the hero seated on a lion’s or tyger’s skin. The large majestic 


form of the limbs indicates his elevated character; the neck 
rises from the trunk like a beautiful column; the air of the head 
is composed and dignified. ‘Fhe chest, back, and thighs, alj 


have the same large and massy shape. In nothing do they 


deviate from Nature, except in their consistency, so entire a 
correspondence of beautiful limbs, being setdom found in real 
life. The Earl of Elgin has several times procured the attend. 
ance of some of our famous pugilists in his gallery, for the pur. 
pose of comparing them with the forms of the Theseus. The 
Royal Academicians have been invited to this interesting exli- 
bition, and their general report is consistent with the above 
remark, | 

The body of Gregson, which I saw there, for instance, yiclded 
little to the Greek hero im strength and symmetry, his legs ex- 
cepted., It js to be remarked, that the Theseus, executed under 
the eye of the immortal Phidias is not of that species of form 
which artists and connoisseurs have denominated ideal. It 
exhibits a pure and intelligent representation of beautiful u- 
ture; such as Theseus is here shewn, such Theseus might have 
been. The fragment of exquisite sculpture, known by the 

appellation of the Torso of Michael Angelo, of which a castis 
placed near to the Theseus, has here a happy effect in coutr:- 
buting to shew the contrast of the two modes of art, the in: 
tative and the ideal, both specimens may be regarded as the 
perfection of their class. Another statue, said to represent a 
Neptune, is one of the same description as the Theseus; but if 


this statue be rightly named, the choice of characteristic form, 


so obviously appropriate to the hero, may be justly questioned 


when employed iu the person of a divinity; be this as it may, 
the beauty of the figure itself is equally unquestionable. Of 
the other statues, the most remarkable for their superior beav- 
ties, are a Juno; two groupes of Diana and Latona, of Ceres and 
: Proserpine ; and a Canephora, or Basket-Carrier, which probably 
served as the supporter of acolumn. Of all these the last only 
retains its head; the regret felt at the mutilated state of the 
others is heightened by the exquisite beauty of the remaining 
forms, In each of them the disposition of the drapery, the 
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character of the limbs, the apparent softness of the flesh, the 
air of the whole figure unvaryingly appropriate to the parti- 
cular attitude, are of that eminent quality, that claims the admi- 
ration of the spectator, and the reverence of the student. 

The drapery of the Canephora is not of the same superior 
description; it is dry and stiff, and the folds. are very deeply — 
wrought; they fail in the appearance of lightness. A draped 
figure of Victory and an Indian Bacclius, as well as some others, 
are well worthy of attention. Besides these larger statues, the 
collection contains a vast suite of alto relievos, representing the 
Rattle of the Centaurs and the Lapithe ; and of bas reliefs 
representing a professional train on a religious occasion. 

The latter have the usual merits of ancient sculpture of this 
kind. The former are more singularly bold and masterly, they 
are remarkable for the beautiful proportions and select forms 
of the young men, and of the equine part of the Centaurs, as 
well as for the curious character uniformly preserved in_ the 
human moiety, the heads being closely stuck on the shoulders, 
with little or no intervention of neck, and the faces considerably 
similar to each other, and all of an ugly grotesque character. 
These figures, if they contain no positive evidence of the hand 
of any particular master, very clearly demonstrate the school in 
which they were executed. . 

The rage of action is every where attemperated ; no eccentric 
violence, no distortion of limbs, nothing infringes on the sove- 
reign principle of the display of beautiful forms. For this end 
itis that the artist ‘in the very torrent, tempest, and, as it 
were, whirlwind of passion, begot a temperance that gave ita 
smoothness.” 

In the remaining part of this collection are numerous broken 
portions of columns, capitals, bases, parts of shafts, &c. all of 


the most exquisite workmanship and taste. Jealous, as an 


Englishman justly is of his independence in all things, the 
spectator of these beautiful. fragments will hesitate to deny 
fo the Greeks the absolute right to sovereignty and legislature 
in the province of architecture. Monuments of other kinds 
also serve to complete the collection ; of these, a Scaraheeus of 
extraordinary magnitude, in Egyptian granite, is ne the least 
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curious. A fragment of the Tread of a horse, said to have 
belonged to the car of Minerva, is among the rarest examples 
of art ; from the extraordinary spirit and character of the head, 
it is more than probable (as Pausanius mentions that the contest 
between Minerva and Neptune formed a part of the sculpture 
of the Parthenon), that this is the head of the horse springing 
from the earth at the stroke of the Trident. 


Literary weview. 


“BE KIND YE JUDGES, OR AT LEAST BE JUST” 





Johnson. 


¥.—Edgar, ou La Chasse aux Loups ; Melodrame en trois actes, en prose, a 
grand spectacle, pur M. Caigniez. Representé pour la premiere fois, a Paris, 
sur le Thédtre de TAmbigu-Comique, le 17 Décembre, 1811. a Paris 
Barba Palais Royal. 1812. : 


m ; 
ii.—La Pie Voleuse, eu La Servante de Pulaiscau, Melodrume Historique, 


en trois actes, B en prose. Par M. M. Caigniez et D’ Auligny. Representé 
pour,3a premiére fois 2 Paris, sur le Thédtre de la Porte de St. Maslin, le 
29 Acril, 1815. @ Paris. Barbu, Palais Royal, 1815. 
III.—The Maid and the Magpye: or which is the Thief? A Musical Enter- 
tainment in twoacts. Freely translated, with alterations, from the French. 
By 8. J. Arnold, Esq. First performed at the Lyceum Theatre, on Monday, 
August 21% 1815. London; Miller, 1815. 1s. 9d. 


IV.—The Magpye or the Maid? A Melo Drama. In three ucts. Translated 


and altered from the French ty J. Pocock, Esq. First performed at the 

Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on Friday, September 15. 1815, London. 

Miller, 1815. 2s. 

When we last month promised to introduce some of the late 
productions of the French Theatre to the knowledge of out 
readers, we did not reflect that we were taking upon ourselves 
a mere work of supererogation, seeing how completely our va- 
rious play-wrights have relieved us from the task. A century 
ago, it was said by Pope, in the Pro!ogue to “ Cato,” 

“ Our Stage precariously subsists too long 


“ On French translation’ 


and even at that period there was some foundation for the com- 


_—-- 


* By referring to our Register it will be seen that this should be the 
éwenty-cighth. We point out this momentous error, as it might otherwise 
icreafter be the cause of much difficulty and dispute. 
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plaint; but although the dramatists of those days might now 
aud then pilfer a hint, a plot, or even a whole play frgm our 
Gallic neighbours, their misdoings in this respect are but as 
dust in the balance, when weighed against those of our present 
writers, Who, too well aware of their inability to produce any 
thing original, appear to place their sole reliance in the misera- 
ble refuge of translating all the trash produced at the innume- 
rable Parisian theatres. Is it not most degrading to the character 
of our country that we should be thus dependent upon this 
despicable people for our amusements? That after having con- 
quered, and humiliated, and ground them even unto the dust, 
we should nevertheless tacitly admit their supremacy in arts if 
not in arms, by servilely adopting as our own the refuse of their 
lowest theatres. How painful must it be to the feelings of every 
one who possesses the slightest regard for the reputatidh of the 
British Drama, to see our theatres eagerly striving and vying 
with each otherto be the firstto produce a translation of a tri- 
fing French Melo-Drame, performed at one of the minor fhea- 
tres in Paris, and which our admirable managers appear to con- 
sider as worthy of the unqualified approbation and applause of 
the countrymen of Shakspeare and of Fletcher. During the two 
last months we have continually heard of the visits of Messrs. 
Rae and Farley to Paris for the purpose of culling the choicest 
fruits of the French Drama to adorn our English Theatres, and 
lo! the result of their labours at last makes its appearance in 
the form of the “Maid and the Magpye”! Never, sure, was 
there a finer illustration of the Parturiunt Montes! 

La Pie Voleuse, the original of the various pieces which are 
now performing in London, is the production of M. M. Caig- 
niéz et D’Aubigny, and was produced at the Thédtre de la 
Porte St. Martin, in April last. It must be almost needless 
to inform our readers of the story upon which it is founded, as 
We suppose there are few of them but have already been made 
acquainted with it at one or other of the theatres; but as 


perchance some of them may still be wrapt in lamentable igno- 


rance thereof, we shall present them with a translation of the 
few words upon the subject, which Messrs. Caigniez and 
D'Aubigny have thought fit to prefix to their piece ;— 
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‘Every one knows that there was formerly recited at Paris the 
Mass of the Magpye, which was instituted as an atonement for the error 
of certain judges who had condemned to death an unfortunate servant- 
girl, unjustly accused of thefts, which had in reality been committed by 
a Magpye! Although the circumstances of this remarkable trial, and 
the period at which it took place, are variously related, it does not 
appear the less certain that it actually occurred, for it is not proba- 
bie thatthe Mass of the Magpye would have been established witheut 
some cause. The account which is generally credited is, that the theft 
consisted of forks, spoons, and pieces of money, which were found, 
too late, in a gutter, where the bird had concealed them,” 

This piece met with uncommon success in Paris, and its fame 
having reached the cars of our Native Muses, excited a 
noble emulation in the breasts of three of them to produce trans 
tations thereof. Accordinglywe have been presented with it in 
three different forms, viz.—by Tom Dibdin; by Mr, Arnold, 
and lastly by that sweet youth Mr. J. Pocock. Mr. Dibdin 
having, as vet refrained from printing his production, we are 
only called upon in this department of our publication to notice 
the works of the two latter gentlemen ; and priority of production, 
as well as of merit, claims the first place for that of Mr. Armold. 

Before, however, we proceed to offer the few remarks we 
shall have to make upon the subject, we cannot refrain from 
remonstrating with Mr, A. upon his thus persevering in the 
pitiful work of translation. His friends assert that he is 

vapable of far better things, and we are willing to believe 
that it may be so, though we confess that the pieces he has as 
yet produced without this aid, give us but little reason to 
credit it. Tle is, nevertheless a far superier writer to the 
common run of play-wrights; were he not, we should never 
have considered him worthy a word of advice. Be his talents 
however, what they may, his modesty, we presume, is an 
insuperable obstacie to his placing sufficient confidence in 
them toundertake the production of a comedy, an opera, 
or even ofa farce, unaided by foreign assistance. We believe 
that three of his pieces were brought out last season at 
Drury Lane—‘‘ Jean de Paris’—“ The Unknown Guest’— 
and ‘*Charles the Bold.” The title of the first of these 
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sufficiently declares its origin; the honour of its composi- 
tion -he is said to have shared with Mr. T. Dibdin. 
The next is a translation from a French opera, called Zoraime 
et Zulnar, produced some years since at the Theatre de la Rue 
Favart, and the last from a French Melodrame, called Charles 
le Temeraire. Since this, three more of his dramas have been 
produced at the Lyceum:—‘“‘ My Aunt;”—* The King’s 
Proxy ;”—and the subject of our present review. We strongly 
suspect that “‘My Aunt” also owes its birth to a French 
author, but as we have not the original by us, and our memory 
may have deceived us, we will not speak with certainty upon 
the subject. ‘ The King’s Proxy” is a mere verbatim trans- 
lation from the first article in this review ; the songs alone being 
the production of Mr. Arnold. Now we submit it to our readers, 
whether all this is not most disgraceful in every respect, dis- 
graceful to our stage to be thus dependent upon that of France ; 
and disgraceful to Mr. Arnold thus to descend from the ho- 
nourable station which the partiality of his friends declares him 
to be entitled to, to appear continually in the mercenary cha- 
racter of a translator. What renders this still more paltry is,’ 
that so far from candidly confessing the origin of his pieces, 
Mr. Arnold often, by changing the titles and the names of the 
characters, studiously endeavours to conceal the source from 
whence they werederived. ‘ Jean de Paris,” and “ Charles the 
Bold,” were too well known to render this possible, and there- 
fore disguise was not attempted; but it was evidently his wish 
to pass off “'The Unknown Guest,” and the “ King’s Proxy,” 
as entirely his own. We were told, indeed, in the bills, that 
the latter picce was “ partly founded upon historical facts,” 
but not a word was dropped respecting its French origin. No, 
no; Mr. Arnold was doubtless very willing that this should 
remain for ever unknown. | , 

In his translation of La Pie Voleuse, he has made several 
variations from the original, and we think with much judgment. 
He has entirely omitted one character which is easily dispensed 
with, and has thereby, as he expresses himself, ‘* rendered the 
interest more compact.” In one or two other instances he has 

also departed trom the French piece with success. His language, 
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without displaying any remarkable excellence, is always correct 
and easy, and we are not disgusted with any of that “ seurji 
jesting,” which appears to be so much the forte of certaiy 
writers who shall be nameless. Upon the whole, we thin’ 
Mr. Arnold’s by far the best translation we have seen of the, 
nevertheless, worthless original; and during the few nights it 
was performe. it met with much success. 

Mr. Pocock has followed the French author rather more 
closely than Mr, Arnold; but, upon the whole, as might re. 
turally be expected from such a writer, his picece is muc\ 
inferior. He has inundated us with a variety of moral sent. 
ments, which we must be allowed to say, somewhat disagreed with 
our stomachs; but which, as Mr. Pocock knows. full well, ar 
right useful in calling forth peals of applause from the hard- 
fisted gentry in the galleries and pit. We, moreover, mec! 
with sundry elegant simiiies, which are put into the mouth of 
poor Liston, and which we can by no means consider worthy 
of much encomium, though “some quantity of barren spec. 
tators,” doubtless, thought them extremely funny. It shal! 
suffice that we present our readers with two delectable spe- 
cimens :-~+ 


“ Martin. Coming, coming! I’m coming and going from morning ti! 
night, like a short stage.” » p. 2. 


“ Martin. Confound her (the Magpye), she has bit me to the bone. 
“Dame G. And served you right; why don’t you leave her alor, 
pretty creature ? 


Martin. Devilish pretty! looks like a chimney-sweep pelted with snow 


éalls.” Pp. wee 


What do our readers think of the precious result of Mr. 
Faweett’s promise aé the close of the last season, viz. that it 
would ever be the anxious endeavour of the managers to ‘ pro- 
duce acceptable entertainments for their enlightened patrons 

In one respect, Mr, Pocock’s publication is decidedly su- 
perior to that of Mr. Arnold, inasmuch as it is embellished with 


a most charming coloured print of the Maid and the Magpie, . 


in which Mr. A.’s is deficient. It is, indeed, so extremely 
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pretty, that should 100 persons become purchasers of the book, 


we are convinced that 99 out of the 100 will be tempted thereto 
hy the picture, and we cannot but regret that Mr. Pocock 
should have neglected an art in which he appears so much to 
excel, to attempt another in which he has proved himself to 
be “ dullest ass that ever browsed a thistle.” 

Were such a thing as “ The Magpie, or The Maid?” wor- 
thy a dispute, we should here offer a word or two upoa tke 
share in the honour of its production which is said to be due 
to Mr. Payne, the Americau Roscius—thereby hangs a tale. 


The Duke’s Coat ; or, the Night after Waterloo ; a Dramatic Anecdote ; pre. 
pared for Representation on the 6th Scptouder, at the Theatre Royal 
Lyccwm, and interdicted by the Liccuser of Plays. London, Miller, 1815, 
2s. 

This trifle, intended merely for the service of a benefit-night, 
has attracted much attention from the circumstance of the wor- 
thy licenser of plays having refused to sanction its performance. 
His reasons for this refusal it would be useless to enquire; we 
suspect, indeed, that upon this subject Mr. Larpent is as much 
in the dark as ourselves. ‘The absurdity of appointing a Maw- 
worm to the profane office of licenser must be so apparent to 
every one, that we shall not insult the understandings of our 
teaders by offering a single word in attempting to prove it. 
The piece itself is neither better nor worse than the generality 
of benefit productions, and but faz the ridiculous veto, imposed 
by Mr. Larpent, would probably never have been thought of 
after the évening of its performance. The author has prefixed a 
preface, written with somewhat more spirit than the piece 
itself, and from whicli we shalt, therefore, give one or two ex- 
tracts, We must observe, however, by the way, that we can 
by no meats agree with him inthe opinion that “ the authority 
of the Lord Chamberlain over the stage is both just and ne- 
cessary.” | 

“ What the offence taken’ against this frifle is, does not appear. That 
itis a tiére trifle, and, peraps, a dull otte, I admit; but thesé are not, I 
presume, faults in a licénsdi’s dyes. Fs it possibte that he (like the ind- 
Keeper in the farce), mistakes an aide-de-camp for the Duke of Wel, 
lington himself, and objects, as he naturally might, to exhibiting his 
VOL, VII. Re 
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Grace on the stage? If this be the delusion under which the license; 


labours, he is still more unfortunate than the before-mentioned ; A Clup 0 
5] ikn. 











keeper, who finds out his mistake before the conclusion of the piece, Acs 
and sees that neither the Duke, nor the Duke's Coat, are at all jy: aaa 
troduced. 25. 
“The Duke of Wellington’s name is indeed mentioned ; but surely the We 
licenser cannat think there is any indecorum in mentioning that nay which 
that glorious name! which all Europe repeats with applause and ai: viz, th 
miration ! nessills 
“1 confidently appeal to the Public to decide between him and me, think 
whether there is one syllable in this piece, defectivein respect to the we shi 
Duke of Wellington, or which can offend any British ear—except, has sf 
perhaps, the Duke's own; he, I well know, would rather hear any same 
thing than his own praises. But this is an annoyance to which he mut if he : 
needs submit, as the whole world persists in inflicting it on him, and his fa 
from which there is in all Enrope no shelter fer his Grace, except he hi 
(thanks to the Licenscrs delicate attentions), at the Lyceum Theatre esis 
in London. 

en, g 
Ni 
reed 

Scriblleomania ; or, the Printer’s Devil's Polichronicon. A Sublime Poem— : 
Edited by Anser Pen-drag-on, Esq. London, Sherwood, Necly § Jones = 
1815. Bro. 14s. ‘e 
I 
This is a very shallow performance, but its deficiency in She 
| depth is amply compensated by its length. We confess that, hon 
tempted by the specious advertisements of its contents which we the 
had seen in the newspapers, we were weak enough to become lon 
purchasers of it, and sorely indeed do we repent our folly. . 
Legimus aliqua nelegantur, and most earnestly, therefore, do we an 
warn our readers against parting with 14s. to become possessois int 
of a mass of unmeaning doggrel about Antony Pasquin, William - 
Huntingdon, Joanna Southcott, and various other amiable te 
characters. Before Mr. Pen-drag-on again attempts to display wwe 
his learning by quoting ‘“‘ Greek adages,” (p. 54.) it will be as St 
well that he should comprehend their meaning. He may co? ie 
fidently flatter himself with being included in that sweeping a 
benediction—“ Blessed are the simple-hearted !” 7 
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ie A Chip of the Old Block ; or, the Village Festival ; a Musical Farce in Two 
iid Acts ; performed with the greatest applause at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
= market, August 22, 1815. By E. P. Knight, London, Chapple, 1815, 
2s. 
the We can award a species of praise to Mr. Knight’s farce, 
e—~ which is by no means due to the generality of such productions, 
ad: viz, that its perusal has amused us, alinost as much as wit- 
nessing its performance. Considered as a maiden effort, we : 
me think it by no means discreditable to the author's talents, and ; 
the weshall not be sorry to hear that the success of his first piece 
pt, las stimulated him to undertake a second. We can at the 
any 


same time assure him, that he does not do his readers justice, 
if he supposes that they would be incapable of comprehending 
his farce, without the aid of the copious stage-directions which 
he has interspersed, and which almost equal those we have 
been accustomed to in the plays of certain German dramatists, 
et, gr. 

Nir Arthur turns Rose to the opposite side, and prepares to 
receive Lady Evergreen. Lady Evergicen enters; they salute 
with form. Rose places chairs.—They sit.— Exit Rose, with 
aglance from Sir Arthur. p. 2. 

[uma turns round, and meets the Captain face to face.— 


in She sereams, stamps, and throws her handkerchief over her 

i, head.--When she is a little silent, the Captain attempts to raise 

" the handkerchief.—She screams again; and they keep it up as 

a long as is consistent. p. 21. 

} We are glad to learn from his preface, that Mr. Knight is 

- not accountable for the ‘insult offered to the audience by the 

m introduction of the execrable dance which was exhibited at the 

- commencement of the Second Act, and which we noticed in 

le terms of reprobation last month. For this delightful morceau 
7 we were, we suppose indebted to the refined taste of the 
. Stage Manager. In conclusion we must observe that the exer- = 
re tions of Miss Matthews to ensure the success of his piece, ilk 


deserved so ungrateful a return as Mr. Knight has made by 
quizzinge her most unmercifully in the before-mentioned preface. 
He tells us that he shall “ never more appearin her presence but 
with the most profound respect for her exquisite acting.” Now 
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we admit that Miss Matthews acted with spirit, sung delight. 
fully, and looked her character most lovelily, but surely Mr. 
Knight must have been laughing in his sleeve at the poor girl 
when he paid her so hyperbolical a compliment as the above, 


—-— 


Heliconia. Part 8. Containing “ Storer’s Life and Death of Cardinal Wols, 
London, 1599.” London, Reprinted by Longman & Co. 1815. 2l. 6s. | 
Archawa. Part 8. Containing the firsi Portion of “ Pierces Supereregation !y 
Gabriel Harvey. London, 1593.” | 
1815. Il. 15s. 
We merely notice these publications for the information of 
. such of our readers as are admirers and collectors ot ol 
English Literature, many of whom may probably be unaware 
of their existence. 


London, Reprinted Ly Longman § Co, 


We shall not of course, be expected to enter 
into any criticism on the venerable works which have been 
herein reprinted, but we can, however, confideutly assett, 
that they are in general sufficiently curious and entertaining to 
justify the editor for having inserted them. We need; only 
add that this editor is Mr. Park, to convince our readers that 
the publication could not be in more able hands. The typo- 
graphical execution is most beautiful. We learn that it is 
intended to close each work with the ninth number, when a 
more particular announcement will be made of an_ intended 
reprint of various pieces of early English Poetry and Prose. 
The scarcity of “ The Life and Death of Wolsey,” whichis 
reprinted in the last number of the ‘ Heliconia,’’ would of 
itself be a sufficient recommendation to the bibliomaniac.— 
Hearne, in his 2d vol. of Leland’s Itinerary, observes, ‘“ Storer’s 
book of the Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, written in 
English verse, and printed at London, in 1599, was much 
esteemed and cried up; andif it can be met with, for it is be- 
come very rare, ’tis possible some good historical remarks m2y 
be collected from it. Oldy’s, also, in his catalogue of the 
Harleian pamphlets, observes, that as Storer’s Life of Wolsey 
has grown very scarce, it is much that it bas never been reprinted, 
or at least in some parts extracted.” Storer’s work possesses, 
however, a far stronger claim to the attention and regard of our 
readers than could be derived from the mere circumstance of 
its scarcity, since it is supposed to have suggested to Shakspear¢ 
a subject for his play of “ Henry the Eighth.” 
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“ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; ‘#al 
they are fishing-boats, which the Buccaneers of Literature do not conde- 4 
scend to sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their 
by strength in them, and that they should try their strength before the public, 
| my without danger of any shame ftom failure, is highly desirable.” 
SOUTHEY. 
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old LOVE. 


" © Love! if aught of bliss be thine, 


o Unsanctified at holy shrine ; : 

" How must the stream of rapture flow, Ee Ke 

ert, : : ; : vibe 
2 When bright and pure its fountains glow ? a eh 

ily When sweetly delicate the maid, oe 

iat Whom love kas bound—but not betray’d, Gi 
10- How can we estimate the prize, i ; 3 
s Which in so fair a compass lies ? a 
: we 4 
ed The pouting lip, the artless breast, ee oA 

Which only one dear youth has press’d, tf 

is Are treasures-—but to one alone, as 

a Are treasures—richer than a throne: 

2 How shrinks from love like this, so pure, 

i The harlot wile, the harlot lure! 

et How shrinks the heart in grief and pain, 

. That hates yet cannot burst its chain. 

: 1. A. W. 

Ly September 19, 1815. 

le a 
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d, LINES WRITTEN IN IRELAND. 

me NOT such the scenes I us’d to view, 

at When last I, Erin, wander’d here, 

of Ah, then too swift the moments flew, 

¢ 


And days as shadows did appear. 
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Blest with the smile of one too dear, 








The moments fled on silken wings ; 
S 


I had no woes to cause a tear, 


No pain, save that of Cupid’s stings. 


- But soon the dream of joy was o’er, 
Pleasure, alas! gave way to pain; 
Oh many a year must pass, before 
This broken heart can love again. 


And now each object brings to mind 
The faithless youth I lov’d so true; 
I hear his voice in ev’ry wind, 
His form at ev’ry turn I view. 


For here together we have stray’d, 
From ruddy dawn till twilight grey ; 
We wander’d on from hill to glade, 
Nor heeded the declining day. 


Poor beating heart, forget the youth, 
Forget his sighs, forget his tears, 
Forget his vows of endless truth, 
Forget whate’er his name endears ! 


Farewell dear — , ah! farewell! 
It is not thee I now accuse, 
For many a future bard shall tell 
Thou art a subject for the Muse. 
A NIGHT THOUGHT. 
Written after returning from a party: Twelve o’Clock at Night. 
Now weary nature seeks repose, 
And slumber sheds his balmy pow’r ; 
Yet, ere these aching eye-lids close, 
I'll dedicate one lonely hour 
To muse on scenes to mem’ry dear, 
While flows the unavailing tear. 


An hour ago the giddy smile 

Iilum’d my cheek, yet the sad heart, 
A prey to inward woe the while, 

But ill could act the trifler’s part ; 
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Though hid beneath a cheerful air, 
None saw the workings of despair ! 


’Tis true seducing Pleasure’s flush | =| 
Oft lends my cheek a transient bloom ; ea 
’Tis like the rose’s sickly blush, 
That, withering, decks some village tomb, 
And to the passing eye looks gay, 
And smiles while sinking in decay. 


Shut from the world’s enquiring eye, 

No gay intruder enters here, 
Toridicule the rising sigh, 

Or chase, with ill-tim’d mirth, the tear. 
Now happier bosoms sink to sleep, 
Unseen, unheard, I steal to weep. 


Ah! soon, I feel, ’twill be my lot, 





(‘Tis the best boon I now can crave), 
To siak, unnotie’d and forgot, 

Into the calm and peaceful grave. 
O let one friend then spare a tear, 
To consecrate my early bier. 





IMPROMPTU, 

On receiving a lock of Hair from a young Lady. 
I own Till deserve a treasure, —_ 

Which once I slighted with disdain ; 
Twas in the thoughtless hour of pleasure, 

When my gay heart beat light and vain :-— si 
When mirth and gladness rul’d the day, | bat 
I cast the offer'd gift away! - ba 


Ah! new, believe my folly ended, 
And that I hold the gift most dear ; 

Forget that I have once offended, 
And know my love is most sincere. fe 

Note’en the arm of Death can sever 

The chain which binds me thine for ever ! 






September 16, 1815. 
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PARODY ON “WILL WATCH.” 
Written on the Death of a@ celebrated Pugilist.. 





"Twas one morn when the wind from thie northward blew keenly 
While frowningly look’d the dark clouds in the sky ; 

A fam’d boxer D— D— to the fight went serenely, 

Resolv’d in his mind he would conquer or die. 


, 


He had promis’d his wife that this battle well ended, 
Should finish his toils, and he’d never fight more ; 





When once he had conquer’d he'd then rest contented, Th 
The heads that he’d broken, he’d never break more. “ad 
He arrives at the spot, and cries ‘‘ you my friends listen in th 
“To this my request, be it strictly obey’d, — 

‘« Should I fall in this battle O let your tears glisten, we 
“« But no stone mark the spot whese my bones shall be Said.’ oe 

of di 

To fight now he sets, giving blows and receiving, cire! 
His opponent was strouger alas he soon found ! and 
To see him o’ercome ev'ry bosom was griéving, Har 
¥ hen one fatal blow laid him low on the ground. yea 

our 

His friends rais’d him up, but all sense was departed, assi 
The pitying multitude quick round him press ; ver 
He is borne to his home, where all stand broken hearted, inf 
And view his pale corse in the deepest distress. eq 
The very next night his last wish was complied with, 4 
To few known his grave, though to all known his end ; th 
He was borne to the earth by the friends that he died with, ” 
He'd the sigh of each stranger, the tear of each friend. “ 
O'er his grave waves the willow, the winds loudly roaring, " 
His conqueror, sighing now views the cold bed, ; 
Where D— D— the fam’d boxer, the green turf laid o'er him; P 
Once caress'd, now forgot, sleeps in peace with the dead. 


H 


Ss. 











it 
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“ Some abuse the Stage, 
“ And say it lives by vice. Indeed ’tis true, 
‘¢ As the physicians by diseases do, 
“ Only to cure them.” 
RANDOLPH’s Musr’s Looxkine Gass. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

Saturday, Sept. 9th.—The performances at this theatre re- 
commenced on the present evening with ** John Bull,” and the 
“Adopted Child.” No alteration appears to have taken place 
in the interior of the house since the close of the last season, 
nor, in fact, was there any necessary, save and except that it 
would perhaps have been as well had the vile front of the dress 
circle undergone some slight alteration. After all the. rumours 
of dismissals from the company, which have heen so industriously 
circulated, we are happy to find that Elliston,-Phillips, Decamp, 
and Mrs. Edwin are the only absentees. The new members are 

Harley, and Mr. and Mrs. T. Cooke from the Lyceum, Many 
years we fear must elapse ere Harley will be able to efface from 
our minds the remembrance of Bannister; but he is young, and 
assiduous, and we do not despair of his one day proving a 
very respectable substitute for poor Jack. If Mr. Cooke be 
inferior to Phillips in point of voice and science, he,is at least 
equal in acting, and we think we may venture to assert this 


without subjecting ourselves to the imputation of having grossly . 


flattered him. He, moreover, appears to he entirely free from 
the superabundance; of affectation and conceit which was so 
conspicuous and so disgusting in his predecessor, and this we 
consider as more than compensating for his inferiority asa 
singer. The short period which has elapsed since the opening 
of the house, scarcely enables us to form any opinion upon the 
proceedings of the new managers,and we shall not, therefore, ven- 
ture to say much upon the subject at'present. The name of Byron 
authorises ts to look with confidence to a succession of enter- 
tainments worthy of the first theatre in the world. With such a 
VOL, VII, rr 
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company, and under such a leader, the happiest results may 
assuredly be expected. 


Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucre. 


In proportion, however, as the expectation of the public has 
been excited by the noble Lord’s having undertaken the direc. 
tion of this theatre, proportionably great will be their dizap- 
pointment should he fail to produce any reform in the sound and 
shew system which has so long prevailed within its walls, and con- 
tentedly imitate the examples and errors of his predecessors, 
Of those, to whom much is given, much, it is said will be re- 
quired ; let Lord Byron bear this in mind, and let him beware 
that when weighed in the balance, he be not found wantiug. 
He has now a noble opportunity of carrying into execution the 
promises made in his “ Opening Address ;” those pledges so 
confidently offered, and which remain to this day unredeemed. 

Tuesday, September 12th.—We have, in a former page of our 
present number, offered our sentiments: pretty much at large 
upon the system of French'translation, and shall, therefore, 
gladly refrain from resuming the uninviting subject. ~ We were 
this evening called upon to witness another proof of its preva-, 
lency in a second edition of the Maid and the Magpie, which 
has been transferred from the confined space of the Lyceum, to 
the more extensive regions of Drary Lane, under the title of 
«The Magpie; or the Maid of Palaiseau.” It now makes its 
appearance with gayer dresses, gayer scenes, and in gayer 
company, but we cannot add with a greater degree of interest 
than on its first representation. The Drury Lane piece is cer 
tainly got wp in a more splendid manner than Mr. Arnold’s, but 
we must nevertheless be allowed to express our preference of 
the latter. With the exeeption of Miss Kelly, Knight, and 
Oxberry, who retain their original characters, the cast is certainly 
stronger than at the Lyceum. The Builli is performed by 
Munden, whose wig, cloak, and grimaces are mest ludicrous ; 
the Farmer and his Wife by Dowton and Mrs. Sparks, whom it 
is needless to praise; and Annette's father by R. Phillips, 
whom it is equally unnecessary to censure. 

The French author ‘is more ¢losely followed than in Mr. 
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Arnold’s translation, and the character of Blaisot reduced 


from that of Annette’s lover, to a mere servant at the farm- 


house. To supply his place in the affections of Annette, a 
young soldier, a son of the farmer, is introduced. We have, on 
aformer.occasion, expressed, and we now repeat our opinion 
in favour of the alteration in this respect made by Mr. Arnold . 
The homely but sincere regard'of poor Blaisot, interested us 
more forcibly than the love of the soldicr, notwithstanding the 
part was excelf@ntly sustained by Wallack. Of Knight it is 
impossible.*to speak without bestowing upon him the greatest 
praise; his acting was, as it ever is, chaste and natural in the 
highest degree. Oxberry sustains his original character of the 
Jew, and with the same ability as at the Lyceum; in the scene. 
wherein the spoon is produced for bis inspection, in order to’ 
decide whether it resembles the one he purchased of Annette, 
he evinced far more feeling than we had believed him to be 
capable of. His Jewish dialect is very good, positively as well 
as comparatively. “ Super-eminent as Miss Kelly is allowed to 
be in such parts, she never excited our admiration more 
highly than on the present occasion. We freely confess our 
inability to convey even a faint idea of the exquisite manner in 


- which the character of Annette was pourtrayed by this enchant- 


ing child of Nature. Her artless vivacity at the commence- 
ment of the piece ; her love for Henry; her filial-affection ; 
her horror at being accused of theft; and her convulsive agony 
when she is adjudged guilty, were severally depicted in the 
most perfect manner. "Never was there a more irresistible ap-. 
peal to the best feelings of our nature, than is conveyed by her 
look, her speech, and gesture, in’ the concluding scene of the . 
‘second act; the tears whicli are nightly called forth by this 
inimitable performance are unequivocal proofs of its excel- 
lence, far more convincing and valuable than the most la- 
boured eulogy of the critic. In her power to ‘ turn and mould 
the passions’as she will;” she is certainly unequalled by any 
actress now upon the stage. 

We have seldom ‘before had much reason to admire the 
scenery at this house, but’ we must admit that the new cous 
mittee have commenced their career with a manifest impre ¥ 
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ment in this respect. In the present piece it is rich and ele. 
gant in the extreme. Iu the first act a ballet is performed, 
enlivened by the introduction of some popular airs— Marlbrook, 
The White Cockade, &c. The whole is, moreover, excellently 
arranged. Oscar Byrne and Miss Smith are the principal 
dancers. 

Tuesday, Sept, 27th.—The character of Amelia Wildenhein 
was this evening sustained by a Mrs. Mardyn, from Dublin, 
as the bills informed us. The personal appearance of this lady 
is prepossessing in the highest degree, and beauty in actresses, 
we all know, is sufficient to eover a number of defects ; often 
alas, it is their only recommendation. With Mrs. Mardyn, 
however, this is far from being the case, and if we may be 
allowed to form any judgment of her talents from witnessing 
a single performauce, we boldly prophecy that this Jady will 
speedily attain to the first rank in her profession. The 
naiveté, the innocent gaiety, and the artless manners of the 
amiable Amelia, were depicted in such a way as left us nothing 
to wish fur. Upon her first entrance she was remarkably agi- 
tated, insomuch that it was some moments before she could 
collect herself sufficiently to commence the performance of her 
part, but the plaudits of the spectators speedily reassured her, 
and she entered into it with the greatest spirit. She appears 
to be very young, is about the middle size, perfectly graceful 
in her action and figure, with a face of infinite beauty. Her 
style of dress, it appears, gave great umbrage to certain pre- 
cise, critics, who were pleased next morning to exclaim-— 

** Hide, oh! hide those breasts of snow,” 

We have a portrait of Queea Elizabeth in full dress, 
which is very much at Mrs, Mardyn’s service, should she feel 
inclined to follow the advice of these aforesaid male prudes, 
and assume, on her next performance, the formidable attire of 
the maiden queen. 

We have been told, but we cannot vouch for the accu- 
racy of our information, that this lady is the daughter of a 
respectable provincial manager named Eldred. 

Pope was the Baron Wildenheim of the evening, and roared, 
and raved, and whined through the part in his usual style. 
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Peals of applause from the shilling-gallery repaid his exertions, 
and very properly, we think, for we suspect that the gentry 
in those exalted regions could distinctly hear every word he 
spoke. Wallack, in Anhalt, fully justified what we lately 
took occasion to remark of his rapid improvement. He isa 
young actor of the greatest promise. 


ee 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


Monday, Sept. 11th.—This Theatre opened for the season 
with “Hamlet” and “ Love, Law, and Physic.” Ophelia was 
played by Miss Matthews, a part for which she is but little 
calculated ; there is a peculiar archness about this lady, which 
however it may delight in comic scenes, is but ill suited to 
those of tragedy. Her voice is much improved, and she has in 
agreat degree divested herself of that peculiar manner which 
has sometimes been mistaken for affectation. A Mr. Bellamy, 
from thé Norwich theatre, made his debut in the character of | 
Polonius, which he certainly played in a very novel manner. 
From his having chosen this part for bis first appearance, we 
may presume that he imagines it to be his chef d’euvre. 
We have frequently heard of this gentleman, but never before 
witnessed his histrionic efforts, though from a specimen we had 
met with of his abilities as a writer, we confess we had formed 
amuch higher opinion of his conception than we now entertain 
of hisexecution of the character. We will give his own ideas 
on the subject, which appeared in a pamphlet written and 
published by himself at Ipswich, in anewer to an attack upon 
his performance of Polonius which had appeared in the Suf- 
folk Chronicle. It seems from the following extract that Mr. 
Bellamy not only imagines he plays the part well, but abso- 
lately will have it that whoever is of a contrary opinion can 
know nothing at all of the matter. 

“Tadmit, nay, pride myself, upon playing the part ina style diffe- 
rent from many of my contemporaries. But if you, Sir, had known any 
thing of the play, you would have discovered the cause of that differ- 
ence. You would have discovered that I play Shakspearc’s Polonius, 

‘hot the mutilated part of him, which, to the disgrace of the Drama, 1s 
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all that the stage has been in possession of for the last sixty years, you 
would have discovered that the Polonius of the Prompt-book is a mere 
pratthing old busy body, a superannuated fool for the court of Den- 
mark to laugh at:.but that Shakespear’s Polonius is a wise man and a 
wit, a scholar and a gentleman, an affectionate father, and a loyal 
subject ; yet his faculties are impaired by age, and he is infected with 
the vices of courts; he is a fiattering, meddling, impertinent, and vain 
old iord, whose faults serve to make him snpremely ridiculous, whilst 
his virtues command our respect, nay it is absolutely necessary to the 
conduct of the plot, that he should be respected by the audience, for his 
death ia the cause of two incidents on which the termination of the 
table depends. I mean Ophelia'’s madness and Laeries’ rebellion ; both 
which arise from their father’s murder ; now if that father be represen- 
ted as a mere thing to laugh at, the effects are left without an adequate 
cause and the couvsistency and harmony ef the plot utterly destroyed. 
Therefore as the construction of the Drama requires that he should be 
respected, while some parts of the character are evidently intended to 
be ridiculous ; and it is but barely possible to be ridiculous and respec- 
table at the same time, it is the business of the skilful actor to mite 
with the least apparent effort these seeming incongruities, so as to form 
a consistent whole. How far I may have succeeded in this very ardu- 
ous task is not for me to determine, but the portion of reason with which 
God has blessed me, and the concurrent approbation of those whose 
judgmentjand candour are indisputable, serve to convince me that my 
performance of Polonius cannot deserve so vile an epithet, so very vile a 
phrase as you have impudently attached to it, nor will I suffer any man 
to insult my understanding by saying I play it tragically or like a buffoon 
without telling him in as plain terms as language will permit, that it is 
False” ; 

So much for Mr. Bellamy’s opinion of himself which we can- 
didly confess widely differs from our own. In his representa- 
tion of Polonius there appeared a melange of the farcical and 
the tragic, which combined with a great proportion of self- 
confidence, tended only to render the part altogether most 
absurd. If the specimen we have already witnessed be the best 
he has to offer in support of his claims to histrionic fame, we 
would advise him speedily to follow the example of several of 
his contemporaries in returning to the applause of those pro- 
vincial friends whose “ judgment and candour” as he asserts 
‘‘are indisputable” and who have “ convinced him that his 
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performance is very far from being bad,” rather than remain in: 
a station of uvenviable mediocrity, which we fear will be the 
utmost he can ever attain to on the metropolitan boards. 

The remaining characters were as usual, and it would, there- 
fore, be needless to comment upon their merits. The interior | 
of the Theatre has been entirely new burnished; the pannels ia 
front of the boxes have been fresh painted, and a partial addi- 
tion of crimson, with gilt moulding, has given a very rich and © 
elegant eflect to the general appearance of the house. A new 
drop scene has been substituted in lieu of the trumpery daub 
which last year displaced -the green curtain. It is a servile imi- 
tation of that at the Opera House, which was introduced into 
this country from Paris, by M. Ciceri. The back ground 
represents a temple, which is seen through the opening of a_ 
curtain, looped up by cords, but the perspective view is by far too 
distinct, and gives us the idea of a temple in miniature rather 
than that of a magnificent building at a distance. It will, we 
suppose, be admitted, that in proportion as objects recede from 
the eye, they appear less, and gradually become indistinct ; 
but in the present instance the eye is immediately attracted to 
the distant prospect, and so minute and detailed is its delineation, 
that it is impossible to imagine it far removed from our view. 
The Shakspeare lobby is brilliantly lighted with gas; lamps are 
also placed between the pillars on each side of the grand stair- 
case, and a larger one, with numerous tubes, stands in the 
outer hall ; the exterior of the house has likewise a very brilliant 
appearance. Upon the whole, the managers are certainly entitled 
to praise for their diligent exertions in ornamenting the Theatre, 
and we hope what is in preparation behind the curtain, may 
prove equally praiseworthy. 

Wednesday, Sept. 13th.—Mr. Charles Kemble returned to 
this Theatre after an absence of three years, but we cannot say 
that he has brought with him any fresh claims to public estima- 
tion. We have formerly witnessed the performance of this 
gentleman With satisfaction and pleasure; he had acquired a 
high devree of fame as an actor of second-rate cliaracters, which 
the period of a few years has not obliterated from the memory 
of his wdmirers ; “bat he has now struck into a different path, 
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in which he is merely a follower of the footsteps of others, without 
the smallest chance of being able to take the lead. We enter. 
tain a high respect for Mr. C. Kemble’s abilities, and should le 
glad to see him always foremost in whatever he may undertake, 
but he should remember that the only fame he can derive fron 
playing first-rate characters will be in proportion as he excels 
therein; this he never can do, inany great degree, and therefore 
it will certainly be more to his advantage to confine himself to 
that line of acting in which he is surpassed by no one. In the 
present instance, he has sacrificed his judgment at tlie shrine of 
his ambition, but we sincerely hope, that his good sense will 
deter him from persevering in so ill-judged an attempt, and that 
a well-earned reputation will not be renounced for that false glory 

¢ ___ like a circle on the water ; 

“ Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

“ Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought.”" 

Friday, Sept. 15th.—A Mrs. Dobbs, from the York Theatre, 

appeared in the character of Letitia Hardy in the “ Belle’ 
Stratagem.” She possesses an interesting figure, is lively in her 


action, has a good voice, and appears to have acquired some 


knowledge of the stage. She was warmly greeted throughout 
the performance, and we are happy to say that the applause she 
received was by no means misplaced. She has since played 
Lady Teazle, in the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” but we cannot say 
that she equalled the expectations raised by her first appearance. 
It having been announced that Young was indisposed, Barry- 
more was his substitute for the part of Joseph Surface. On bis 
entrance, some marks of disapprobation were evinced, but after 
a few words of explanation, he was suffered to proceed, and 
went through the part with much credit to himself and satis- 
faction to the audience. 

The “Belle’s Stratagem” was succeeded by anew Melo-dra- 
ma called the ‘“ Magpye, or the Maid.?” the production of Mr. 
Pocock ; at least so the title page of the printed copy asserts, 
and we are not inclined to dispute its authority. We will how- 
ever, give our readers alittle insight into the manner in which 
the manufacture of such pieces is conducted. A French Melo- 
Drame is put into Mr. Pocock’s, hands for trans!ation which he 
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out performs ; but this is not sufficient, something more is still re- 

ter. qitisite, and a certain number of vile jokes, and trite sentiments 

be must be introduced, to render it suitable to the metidian of 

ke, Covent Garden; these, Mr. Pocock always has most conveni- 

on ently at hand in his. common-place-hook; a little miscella- 

els neous reading is all that is requisite to collect them, and from 

ore thence they are liberally transferred to his drama, whatever it 

‘to may be. That this is no random assertion may easily be proved, 

the take two instances.—Gifford says of Pasqguin—* his acquain- 

of tance is infamy, and his.toach is poison.”—*‘ Good,” says 

vill Pocock, “I'l put this in my next play,” and accordingly, in 

hat his * Magpie,” Gerald tells Malcour, that he is “ a reptile, 

ory whose very atmosphere is infection, and whose very touch is : 
poison.” Again, Wildenheim, in “ Lovers’ Vows,” says, “ Vice ‘ 
is never half so dangerous as when it assumes the garb of mo-. ai 
rility.”  ** Very true!” says Mr. Pocock, “ that, too, shall be 

" introduced in my drama,” and he therefore makes Gerald tell 3h 

- Annette that “there is no vice so dangerous as that which if ey 

her resembles virtue.” E q 

me : 


These resemblances might be multiplied ad infinitum, but, 


but gentle reader, we trust we have already sufficiently shewn hew St : 

he easy a thing it is to manufacture a drama, ¢.e. such dramas as “| 

ed Mr. Pocock’s. Oh, Ben Jonson, Ben Jonson! to whom can 

- thy character of Poet Ape* be so aptly applied as to this old ! 

re. clothesman of literature ? Ay ie 

ry ste a 

his * Poor Poet-Ape, that would be thought our chief, 

ter “ Whose works ave e’en the frippery of wit,* 

nd “ From brokage is become so bold a thief, a 

Is- “ As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. ‘ ‘ 

“ At first he made low shifts, would pick and glean; + on 

“ By the reversion of old plays now grown | | Is 

1d “ Into a little wealth and credit in the scene, 4 x 

fr. “ He takes up all, inakes each man’s wit his own. P| i 

ts, “ And told of this, he slights it. Tut! wuch crimes a i 

w- “ The sluggish gaping auditor devours ; 

ch “ He marks not whose ’twas first, and after-times 

i “ May judge it to be his, as well as ours. ty 

- ‘* Fool, as if half-eyes will not know a fleece 7 


“ From locks of wool, or shreds from the whole piec,” 
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Leaving, however, out of the question the consideration. of — 
the means by which it was manufactured, we must confess that tacle 
this piece, whe compared with some late melo-dramatic pro- part 
ductions, is certaialy entitled to a small degree of praise. There meal 
is at least a consistent story, which in some measure interests play 
the feelings, aud a succession of incidents within the scope of exce 
probability ; in these respects it undoubtedly may claim a super- any 
ority over the usual exhibitions of cataracts, dungeons, bom- of 
bardments, &c. &c. The music is, we believe, by Piccini, app 
with additions, alias selections, by Bishop; but it has been 
announced in so many different ways, that it is impossible for 
us to say precisely who is the composer, so, to cut the matter 
short, we will suppose it to be a mere pot pourri arranged by 
Mr. Bishop. We must confess we cannot but regard such com- r 
pilations as degrading to the reputation of a man of acknow- the 
ledged genius. the 

The Annette of Miss Booth calls for particular notice; we _ 
shall not content ourselves with merely stating that it is un- sl 
equal to the performance of the character at the other house; he 
such a compendious mode of criticism appears to possess pe- = 
culiar charms in the eyes of some of our contemporaries, but wi 


we own we cannot be brought to regard it in so favourable 
















r 
a point of view Whatever Miss Kelly undertakes she executes d 
in a most superior manner, aud we know no one whe so irresis- ‘ 

* — tibly impels us to believe in the reality of the scene; no one 
who so well illustrates the maxim—Ars est celare artem. Her y 
Annette is one uniform piece of excellence. Miss Booth, ‘ 
on the contrary, plays the part with enly oceasional flashes of 
genius; in one or two instances, however, she rises to great ex- 
ceilence ; we would particularly point ont the scene in which , 
the father enters to his daughter; the pause which she makes , 
before rushing into his arms, evinces a perfect knowledge ot q 

( 


human nature; for, notwithstanding the conviction which 
flashes across her mind that it is her parent, yet her unexpected 
joy causes such a revolution in her frame .as staggers her 
senses for the moment, and retards the embrace to which 
she is impelled both by her duty and her wish. The manner 
also in which she advises the Justice to return for bis spec 
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tacles, is highly praiseworthy; indeed, her performance of the 
part eserves great commendation, and we think it by no 
means one of Miss Booth’s worst efforts. Mrs. Davenport 
played the loquacious wife of the farmer in her usual style of 
excellence; in this particular line she undoubtedly surpasses 
any other actress. We cannot forbear mentioning the dancing 
of Miss Luppino; graceful, sprighly, and interesting, her 
appearance, her every movement seemed to express-— 


“ Point de mélancholie; 
Toujours ou Je suis 


Le plaisir et amour.” 


The character of the Jew has been somewhat lengthened for 
the purpose of displaying Mr. Farley’s supposed proficiency in 
the Hebrew dialect ; but, alas, though a man imay have a good 
instrument it does not follow that he is, on that account, a 
good perfornier thereon. Liston has a task assigned him which 
he does not appear to be ever-pleased with, and certainly not 
without reason, for we never saw him placed in a situation in 
which he had so little opportunity of displaying his comic 
powers. We think it very ungrateful on the part of the sapient 
manufacturer of this piece, that he has paid no more attention 
fo one whose risible countenance has so often covered and 
palliated a multitude of his errors. The remaining characters 
are tolerably well sustained, but we do not recollect any one 
which calls for more particular notice. 


Wednesday, July 20th:—A young lady made her first appear- 
ance in the character of Ariel. Her name is M’Alpin, and 
we understand she is a pupil of Mrs. Dickons. Her person is 
extremely pretty and interesting; she is graceful in her action, 
correct in her singing, and unassuming in her manners, but she 
appeared to be restrained by excessive timidity from giving full 
effect to her powers. When she has acquired a little more con- 
fidence she will, no doubt, be able to display them to greater 
advantage. Attimes her voice was extremely feeble, so mucit 
so, as scarcely to be audible; this was certainly not owing to a 
uatural defect of organ, for in the last scene, where she sings in 
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conjunction with others, it was sufficiently powerful to be 
heard above the rest, and was equally remarkable for its peculia 
sweetngss. We have no doubt but she will, in a short time, 
become a very valuable acquisition to the stage. 

Friday, Sept. 22nd.—A Miss Hughes, from the Dublin Thea- 
tre, appeared in the character of Mandane, in “ Artaxerxes.” 
This lady possesses considerable talent, a dignified and grace- 
ful action, anda very powerful voice; with all these requi- 
Sites, it is probable that she will become an established 
favourite ; she evidently aimed at particular brilliancy of exe- 
cution, but there were many passages, in which, by attempting too 
much, imperfections became apparent, which evidently arose 
more from over exertion than from any defect in point of talcrt, 
Miss Hughes follows the Italian school both in her mode of 
singing and acting, but too confident in her powers, slic 
at times exerts her voice to so high a pitch as to produce a 
degree of harshness, which although it does not perhaps deserve 
so severe an epithet as discord, certainly borders very nearly 
upon it, and is far from being pleasing to the ear. In the 
gradual swelling of any particular note to the highest pitch 
within the compass of her voice, she is peculiarly happy, and ’tis 
oniy in the more rapid passages that she sometimes fails. 
During the first part of the performance, her success appeared 
rather dubious, but in the air of ‘‘ The Soldier tired,” her talents 
shone forth, as it were, fram a cloud, and afforded so convine- 
ing a proof of superior ability, that she was rapturously encered, 
and we were convinced, that if her reputation were not at once 
established, it would be rather from deficiency of judgment and 
discrimination on the part of her auditors, than from any want of 
ability on that of the lady herself. Mr. Duruset was very 
happy in his performance of Artaxerxes; this gentleman gra- 
dually and deservedly continues to advance in public estimation, 
and his talents are certainly of a superior description to those 
of the generality of our singers. 

Monday, Scpt. 25th.—All the light and heavy-armed critics 
in the metropolis were this evening induced to visit the Theatre 
in consequence of the first appearance of a Mr. J. L. Edwards in 
‘the character of Richard the Third; an undertaking which 
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totally failed, partly owing to the manuer in which it was per- 





jurmed, but stilt more to the illiberality of the audience, who 

exhibited the same spirit of unfeeling and undistinguishing hosti- 

lity towards the debutant, as was evinced on the appearance of 

Mr. Meggett at the Haymarket, this conduct we then took 

occasion to reprobate in pretty severe terms, and as our re- 

narks on the one case are exactly applicable to the other; we 

ber leave to refer our readers thereto. Mr. Edwards had gone 

through but a very small part of the characier before the cla- 

mour became extremely violent, so much so that he was unable 

to proceed, and finally was obliged to quit the stage ; he shortly, 
however, reappeared, and enquired whether or not the audience’ 
wished him to proceed? but the majority appearing to be against: 
him, he retired. 

Mr, Fawcett now came forward, and having with much dif- 
ficulty obtained a hearing, stated, that Mr. Charies Kemble 
was in the house, and would continue the part if required ; 
this seemed to meet the wishes of the multitude (for the term 
audience would be totally inapplicable), and they waited with 
patience for his appearance. Mr. Fawcett, however, again 
came forward, and asserted, that it was his wish to oblige 
every one as far as lay in his power, but as that was next to 
an impossibility, he should only appeal to their candour to 
decide, whether Mr. Edwards had gone sufficiently into the 
character to enable them to judge of his merits; this had the 
desired effect, and that gentleman once more came forth, sa- 
luted by a tumult of applause, mingledjwith disapprobation ; 
he then concluded his performance amidst the noise of groans, 
hisses, and ridiculous mimicry, highly creditable, no doubt, 
to the wit and ingenuity of those who thus amused themselves. 
From what we have advanced respecting the conduct of the 
audience, it must not be inferred that we consider Mr. Edwards 
as an adequate representative of the character which he had 
undertaken ; on the contrary, the small portion of his per- 
formance which we were allowed to hear, impressed us with 


no very favourable opinion of his powers; but we repeat that 


nothing could justify the manner in which he was reccived. 
To condemn a man almost on his first entrance, is totally re 
pugnant to our ideas of justice and liberality. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. of sho! 
~— entirel 
Tucsday, Sept. 12th.—This Theatre closed on the present y vi 
evening, with a speech from Mr. Terry. Nothing requiring — 
notice has occurred since our last report, except the appear. When 
ance of a Mr. Brown, on the 6th September, as Gunnel, in the whe 
interiude of “ Yard Arm and Yard Arm.” We were not able = 
to attend on the occasion, but we understand that he played the — 
character respectably, and was well received. cessal 
The following is a copy of the Farewell Address :— aati 
“ LApirs AND GENTLEMEN—This Theatre, precluded by existing cir. a 
cumstances from the full exercise of its license, closes to-night, after a 
very short season. Annual acknowledgments of annual favours have 
been so repeatedly uttered on this spot, that it is now difficult to vary 
the expressions of gratitude ; but 1 am requested by those Proprietors Ne 
whof conduct the performances of our Stage, to offer their sincere and mont 
heart-felt thanks for the patronage which you have bestowed upon their tend 
labours ; and to assure you that your long and continued support is in- The 
delibly impressed upon their memory. The Performers, Ladies and delix 
Gentlemen, are most fully sensible of the cheering encouragement which 
you have generously afforded to their exertions, and respectfully we bid yes 
you farewell!” 
priet 
Upon a retrospect of the new pieces brought out during the jesty 
short season just concluded, nothing remarkably praiseworthy were 
presents itself to our recollection, The reception of “ My perf 
Wife! What Wife?” the first novelty produced, afforded, we that 
suspect, little gratification either to the author or to the ma- and 
nagers, ‘ Living in London” followed, which, though far su- grat 
perior to “ My Wife!” was still unworthy of the author’s talents. on 
Lastly, came Mr. Knight’s “Chip of the Old Block,” which 7 
met with more suceess, and, perhaps, deserved more than ¥ 
either of the former pieces. The new performers who have ie 
heen brought forward are equally médiocre with the new ve 
dramas, Mr. Meggett alone excepted. Perhaps there never “ 
vas an instance of an actor who met with such opposition 
as Mr. Meggett experienced on his first appearance, having so he 
rapidly surmounted. the prejudices excited against him, and - 


established himself a decided favourite with the public. 
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With each succeeding year, the seasons of this Theatre become 
of shorter duration, and we suspect that we shall, ere long, be 
atirely spared the task of criticising its performances; at least 
if their commencement is to continue to be regulated by the 
dosing of the Winter Theatres, as they are pleasantly termed. 
When the Haymarket licence was first granted, it was customary 
for them to close towards the end of May, but our mighty mana- 


nagers, in their infinite wisdom, appear determined gradually to 


extend the performances from year’s end to year's end, without 
cessation or intermission, and accordingly we see that each 
season is Stretched out.a week or a fortnight longer than theone 
preceding. 

— sm 


LYCEUM—ENGLISH OPERA 


No novelty has made its appearance at this louse since last 
month, A new piece, was,.indeed announced, but, thanks to the 
tender care of the Licenser, its representation was interdicted. 
The theatre closed September 15th, with the following address, 
delivered by Mr. Raymond in his usual graceful and insinuatine 
manner. 

“Lapies and GENTLEMEN.—Seven years have ekapsed since the Pro- 
prietor of the English Opera, under the immediate sanction of his Ma 
jesty, first solicited your patronage to his infant undeytaking. Many 
were then of opinion that his attempt to establish a theatre for musica! 


performances, would end in disappointment ; but experience has proved 


thatexertions to merit the favour of the public, are sure of their reward ; 
and that he who labours diligently in your service, is certain to reap ihe 
gtatifying harvest of your approbation. So highly, Ladies and Gentiemen, 
does the Proprietor of this theatre estimate the encouragement you have 
bestowed, that as a next step towards raising the character ot the Fn- 
glish Opera, and establishing his undertaking on a solid basis, he means 
toembark on a much wider field ; and such arangements have been mails, 
as he trusts will enable him, at an early period of next summer, to grert 
the patrons of the present Lyceum in an eutirely new, airy, and commo 
(fous theatre. 

He will not promise you much splendour, Ladies and Gentlemen, but 
he promises yeu the best talent which indefatigable research can 
procure, ° . 


AE SE 
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It has ever been his pride to bring forward merit to vour notice, and 
it willever be his boast, that many of your ¢stablished favorites on th 
larger stage have been reared in your favour bencath this humble roof. 

Inthe new building, Ladies and Gentlemen, every thing will be atten- 
tively studied which can contribute to your easy accommodation, but abore 
all, to your perfect safety: The avenues and lobbies will be spacious ; 
and the ingress and egress, to and from’every part of the theatre, will 
be so contrived that the most desirable facilities willfbe afforded to the 
very crowded, brilliant, and over-flowing audiences, which the Proprie- 
tor has the pleasure to anticipate, 

With rencwed thanks, Ladies and Gentlemen, for past support, and 
with the hope of future encouragement, in the name of the Proprietor, 
in my own, and in that of allthe performers, I heartily and respectfully 
bid you fareweil,”’ 

The season we have reason to believe has been extremely 
successful, though Mr. Arnold has by no means been so boun- 
tiful either of new picces or of new actors, as on former occa- 
‘sions. We confess we feel a degree of pleasure at thie intima- 
tion contained in the above address, of the intention to erect a 
new theatre in leu of the present vile barn, The establishment 
‘has hitherto been conducted with great spirit, and has justly 
become a very favonrite place of entertainment with the public. 


We lave already expressed our opinion so {fully upon 
the productions of the present season that it is needless to 
resume the subject. One expense Mr. Arnold is luckily 
relieved from ; the remuneration of dramatic authors ; fer every 
piece brought forward has been his own production, For our 


opinion of the new performers we refer our readers to the two 
fast numbers of our work. 

Before we couclude our remarks upon the summer theatres, 
we cannot avoid noticing the disgraceful state of the lobbies 
and upper boxes at both the houses. We have found the 
oSligation to attend during the late sultry weather sufficiently 
irksome without this additional nuisance. The Haymarket has 
been particularly reprehensible in this respect ; what was pass- 
ing on the stage was generally inaudible by half of those who 
were present, owing to the continua! interruptions of the “ladies 
ot a description better understood than expressed.” No one, 
\we fear, who witnessed the scemes which were transacted in the 
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lobbies, would pronounce the theatre to be a school of virtue, 
whatever might be his opinion of the good effect produced by 


the sentiments promulgated on the stage. 
— 


sHewmoranda Dramatica. 


—>-- —- 
LIST OF PLAYS 


—_—_<f-— 











DRURY LAN} 
1315. 


Sept. 9, John Bull, Adopted Child. 





12, Hvpocrite ; Magpie, or Maid of Palaisean (first ime) 















14, Duenna ; Thyid. 
15, Wonder, Pid. 
i9, Honey Moon, Tbid. 
21, Duenna ; Ibid. 


23, Heir at Law; (Panglos, first time, Mr. Hartley); Ibid 
26, Lovers’ Vows (Aimciia, first time, Mrs. Mardyn), Pbid. 
28, Beggar’s Onera; Pid. 


MPEP Pde 


—— 


COVENT GARDEN, 
1815. 


Sept. 11, Hamlet , Love, Law, and Physick. 





—— 15, Macbeta, Review. 
—— 15, Belle's Stiatagem ; Magpie, or the Maid? 
— 18, Hamlet: Lboid. 
—— 20, Tempest ; bid. , 
——~ 22, Artaxerxes (Mandare, Miss Hughes, first time); Ibid. ; Animai 

Magnetism. ' 
—— 25, Richard the Third (Gloster, by Mr. I. L. Edwards, first time) 

Magpie, or the Maid? 
~—— #, School for Scandal ; Ibid, 











— 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


1315. 
Sept, 1, Iron Chest; A Chip of the Old Block. 
—— 2, Man of the World; Village Doc 
-—— 4, Young Quaker: Love-a-la-Mo pad Alive (Mr, Matthews's 


Night). 
VOL, VIi, Hh 
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Sept. 5, Who Wants a Guinea? Chip of the Old Block. 

—_— Town and Country ; Yard Arm and Yard Arm; A Chip of the 
Old Block. 

Young Quaker; Yard Arm and Yard Arm; Ibid. 

Secrets worth Knowing; Killing no Murder ; Travellers’ Be- 
nighted (Mrs. Gibbs's Night). 

Town and Country ; A Chip of the Old Block. 

11, Young Quaker ; Blue Devils; Darkness Visible. 

12, Heir at Law ; A Chip of the Old Block (Mr. Tokely and Mrs* 

Haywood’s Night).—-Last Might of the Season. 


9 


ee 
ENGLISH OPERA, LYCEUM. 


. 31, In consequence of the indisposition of Miss Kelly“ My Aunt, 
Sharp and Flat, and Boarding House, were substituted for King's Proxy. 
and Maid und Magpie. 

1, Privateer; Quadrupeds (Mr. Oxberry’s Night). 

2, Duenna; Maid and Magpic. 

4, Frederick the Great; Ibid. 

5, Kiig's Proxy ; Maid and Magpic. 

6, “ My Aunt;” Maid and Magpie , Harlequin Hoax (Mr. Ras 
mond’s Night). 

7, Jovial Crew ; Highgate Tunnel. 


8, Siege of Belgrade ; Quadrupeds. 


/ 


9, Maid and Magpie ; Harlequin Hoax ; “ My Aunt.” 
—— 11, King’s Proxy; Maid and Magpie. 
—— 13, Jovial Crew ; Ibid. ; Sharp and Fiat. 
14, Up all Night; Maid and Magpie (Miss Kelly’s Night).—Last 
Night of the Season. 


— ie 


WINDSOR THEATRE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


As you appear at all times ready to give publicity, through 
the medium of your work, to whatever may concern the drama, 


I beg leave to offer you a sketch (though.a hasty one) of the 
performances at this pi 


The Theatre closed for the sea- 
son, on Saturday t h Inst. the bill of fare consisted of 
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Colman’s comedy of the ‘* Poor Gentleman,” and the farce of 
the “ Weathercock,” Mr. S. Penley_ of Drury Lane sustained 


. . . “Ys . 
a prominent character in each piece; in the former he perso- 


nated Frederick Bramble with much spirit, and imparted to 
it all that generosity and disinterestedness with which the 
author has drawn it; the uncle, Six Robert Bramble, was re- 
presented by Mr. Dormer, who pourtrayed the philanthrophy 
and whimsicality with which the character abounds, in a very 
creditable manners ITumphry Dobbins, his confidential and 
plain-spoken servant, fell to the lot of Mr. Oldford who did it 
justice, Lieutenant Worthington, the Poor Gentleman, found 
a very respectable representative in Mr. Powell (not of Drury 
Lane, ) and Corporal Foss his faithful though humble compa 
nion in arms and misfortunes was extremely well performed by 
Mr. Yates; By the bye, Mr. Editor, is not the similiarity 
between the two last mentioned characters and those of ny 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim suthicient to convict Colman 
of plagiarism? The peculiarly interesting situation in which 
Emily Worthington, the amiable daughter of the lieutenant, is 
placed, from the pecuniary embarrassments of her father, 
whose declining health is likely to deprive her of her only pro- 
tection, the filial affection with whichfshe endeavours by every 
possible means to administer comfort to her unhappy parent, 
added to the snare laid for her by an unprincipled libertine 
( Six Charles Cropland,) must insure her the sympathy of her 
own sex, and the respect and admiration of ours. Miss Penley 
was her lovely representative, and if I were not stimulated by 
gallantry, justice alone would compel me to render that tribute 
of praise to her exertions which she so richly deserves ; she 
possesses a handsome face and person, and is qualified to move 
in a higher sphere than that of a provincial theatre. I trust 
that a long time will not elapse before she is engaged for the 
London boards. The rewaining characters were filled by mere 
live Inmber, of whoin no particular mention need be made. 
Young Penley performed Tristram Fickle in the ‘ Weather- 
cock” with all the bustle necessary to the character, and exci- 
ted much laughter and appla_ ¢. The evening’s entertain ent 
thus concluded apparently to the satisfaction of the whole au- 
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dience. I must not omit to mention the taste displayed in the 
decorations of the theatre, which is a new one, and nearly as 
large as the Lyceum; blue is the prevailing colour, richly gilt, 
and ornamented with various devices. Over the stage is the 
motto “ Exemplar vite morumquc,” surmounted by the royal 


arms—the drop-curtain is an exact representation of the castle, 


i me 


SOLTHAMPTON THEATRE. 
Yo the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Mr. Editor, 

Thinking that it may contribute to the amusement of your 
readers, I am induced to offer you seme account of the thea- 
tricals at this place. The “Forest of Bondy,” which was 
brought out at Covent Garden last season with so much success, 
has been produced here, and though I cannot profess myself an 
admirer of the melo-dramatic system which is now so prevalent, 
yet candour will not allow me to withhold from our manager 
the praise which is so justly due to. him for the zeal he has dis- 
played on this occasion. The piece has been got up with the 
greatest splendour, and among the performers, are many who 
would do credit to the London boards. I shall proceed to notice 
the chief of them. Mrs. Payne who performed the part of 
Florio, the dumb boy, sustained the character with much feeling 
and expression, particularly where accused of the murder of 
Aubri ; the consciousness of innocence, combined with the 
horror occasioned by so heavy a charge, and the want of ability 
to give it utterance, were depicted in’a manner which left me no 
cause to regret the absence of Miss Booth, and in saying this I 
bear the highest possible testimony,to Mrs. Payne's excellence. 
The part of Macaire was acted with much judgment by Mr. 
Payne, husband of the above lady; he is, in my opinion, far 
superior to Farley in the same character. Mr. Dalton support- 
ed the character of Captain Aubri in a very creditable manner, 
and gave it al] the importance it is capable of receiving, Blaise 
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was represented by Vir. Evans; though inferior to Liston, he 
imparted much huniour to the character, aid is, I think, an actor 
of much merit ; his style appears to resemble that of Emery. 
The only thing which caused my regret was the absence of Aliss 
Foote in Lucille, the part having fallen into very indifferent 
hands here. In the dance, a JJiss Kelly, daughter of the 
manager, appeared. She is a handsome girl, with au elegant 
figure; hér dancing is far superior to any I ever witnessed at a 
provincial theatre, and equal to that of many of the fieurantes 
at the Opera House. Some apology is due for the length of 


these remarks, but the very flattering manner in which you 


receive the communications of your correspondents, has em- 
holdened me to proceed thus far upon a subject which forms 
the principal feature of your valuable work. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, B. J. 

Southampton, 9th August, 1815. 

P.S. 1 have nearly committed an act of injustice towards a 
conspicuous character in the piece, by passing lim over in 
silence ; I mean the dog, 


him, with much eclat, and gave great proofs of sagucity and dra- 


who performed the part assigned to 


matic talent. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
1815- 
July 22, West Indian ( Major O'Flaherty, Mr. Johastone); Review 
24, John Bull; Rosina. 
25, Rivals; Netley Abbey. 
26, West Indian; Review. 
27, Sons of Erin; Honest Thieves. 
28, John Bull; Jean de Paris. 
29, ( Benefit of Mr. Joknstone ), West Indian ; False and ‘Tri 
1, Rivals ; Irishman in London. 
2, West Indian ( Belcour, Mr. Abbott); Honest Thieves. 
4, Venice Preserved ( Belvidera, Miss O'Neill) ; Rosina 


- 


PIII ILI 


5, Stranger; Bee Hive. 
7, Isabella; Lovers’ Quarrels. 


8, Gamester: Love laughs at Locksmiths. 


eee 


9, Venice Preserved ; Daphne and Amintor. 
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Aug. 10, Jane Shore ; Weathercock. 
—— 11, Romeo and Juliet ; Waterman. 
—— 12, Gamester;, Agrecable Surprise. 
—— 114, Isabella; Tom Thumb. 
—— 15, Jane Shore ; Spoiled Child. 
16, Romeo and Juliet; Hunter of the Alps. 
—— 17, ( Benefit of Miss O'Netl!), Venice Preserved ; Spoiled Child. 
—— 16, ( Benefit of Mr. Abbott), Gamester ; Hunter of the Alps, 
19, Grecian Danghter ; Lovers’ Quarrels. 
—- 21, Castie of Andalusia ( Don Alphonso, Mr. Sinclai: ); Weathercock. 
—— v2i Love in 2 Village ; Lock and Key. 
—— 23, Cabinet, John of Pans. . 
—- 26, Duenna. Rosina. 
25, Cabinet , Midas 


28, Lord of the Manor; Raising the Wind. 


——- 29, Love in a Village; Midas. 


30, ( Benefit of Mr. Sinclair), A Dramatic Olio; Festival of Apollo , 


Sylvester Daggerwood. 


The Theatre opened for the summer season on Saturday, 
22d July, when Mr. Johnstone commenced an engagemeut of 
six nights, in his celebrated character of Major O'Flaherty, 
The rise of one shilling on the admission price to the boxes, 
requested by the new manager, Mr. Murray, likewise took 
place that evening without the slightest opposition, a circum. 
stance much to the credit of the Edinburgh public, as display- 
ing their feelings of liberality towards the family of the late 
Mr. Siddons. 

Mr. Johnstone’s benefit and last appearance took place on 
29th July; and on Friday, August 4th, the celebrated Miss 
O' Neill made her first appearance on the Edinburgh boards as 
Belzidera. 1n this, Isabella, Juliet, and most of her other 
characters she excited the very highest degree of interest and 
applause, and firmly established in Edinburgh the recollection 
of her histricnic powers. Indeed, during this engagement of 
Miss O'Neill, what may be styled the theatrical mania, seemed 
‘to have attained its very highest pitch; not only were the 
houses crowded and overflowing, but the doors of the theatre 
were actually besieged throughout the night by hirelings waiting 
the carliest opportunity to obtain tickets.and places for the boxes, 
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Throughout her various characters Miss O'Neill was supported 
by Mr. Abbott. 


Mr. Sinclair appeared on 21st August, as Don Alphonso in 
the Castle of Andalusia. So immediately after Miss O'Neill's 
great attraction, the houses were not so thronged throughout 
his engagement as they would otherwise have heen. 


The Theatre closed on the 30th August, with Mr. Sinclair’s 


benefit, on which occasion Mr, Murray came forward with the 
following address :— 


** Lapres AND GENTLEMEN—I feel it my duty to return my "sincere 
thanks for the unexampled patronage with which you have honoured the 
theatre during the summer season. Where so many distinguished orna- 
ments of the London Stage have honoured me with their assistance, it 


would be improper to mention any individual, were I not requested by 


Mr. Sinclair to express his grateful acknowledgments for the honour you 


have this night conferred upon him, an honour rendered doubly dear by 
proceeding from his native city. The gratitude felt by the present ma- 
nagement for all your kindness will, I hope, be better expressed by its 
actions than by its words; therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen, T shall not 
further intrude upon your time, but hoping that the entertaiments of this 
theatre may continue to meet your approbation, until next November, 
I most respectfully take my leave.” . 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Mrs, Jordan, Mrs. Egerton, Emery, Betty, and Miss Worgman have been 
performing at Margate thissummer: The delicacy of the visitors from 
Houndsditch and Whitechapel was much shocked one evening at the 
performance of a pas seul by the latter lady. It appeared to them “ more 
calculated for the latitude of the King’s Theatre than the temperate cli- 
mate of Margate ;” they accordingly expressed their disapprobation in 
no very gentle terns. 

Payne, the American Roscius, is engaged at Drury-lane. 

Mr. Power announces a “ Selection of Sacred Songs.” The words 
by Moore, the music by Sir J. Stevenson. We hope Mr. Moore will put 
somewhat more fire in his devotional poems than his friend Lord Byron. 

Mr. Styles has published a new edition of his “ Essay on the Stage,” 
wherein he professes to refute all arguments that ever. have been: ot 
that ever may be advanced in defence of that institution. We shalt 
notice it in our next Review. 
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— 
We have been called upon by a correspondent to explain the alkusion 
to the “ purchased applause of newspapers,” in our remarks on Miss 
Greville lasi month. We referred te the following circumstance :— 
Some well-meaning friend of Miss Greville, it appears, lately sent a one 
pound note to the Editor of the “ Times,” to induce him to speak favour. 
ably of thatiady, The Editor, indignant at being tempted with so small 
a sum, published rather a severe notice of the affair in hispaper; neat 
cay a letter appeared fiom Miss Greville, disclaiming all knowledge of 
the transaction, and aversing that “ an enemy had done this.” We ad- 
Miss Greviile’s fricad to try the Editor with two pouuds'’; perhaps 
yj then prove less inexorable. 


engaged muy first-rate performers of every description, ‘and it is ex- 
pected that the outertainments will prove as attractive as her concerts 
during the month of September, which have been attended by all the 
tashionadics of the Fieach metropolis. 

‘bhiat mest popuiar piece the “ Beggar's Opera,” was revived at Drury- 
line, Septen.ber Oth; we are happy to say that the Managers have had 
ice much gocd sense to present it to the public in the mutilated state 
to which the Covent Gardan wiseacres have reduced it. We shall give 


wu particniar account of the performance next month ; at present we have 
only room to state that Mr. Cooke, as Macheath, Miss Kelly, as Lucy, and 
Munden and Dowton, as Peachum and Lockit, performed their several 
characters m the happiest nauner. 


The new Committee at Drary-lane appear determined that novelty, 
at least, shall not be wanting at that theatre. Miss Nash, from Bath, 
and a young lady, as Armanth's, are announced; Dowton is shortly to 
appear in Shylock ; a drama in two acts is forthcgming ; also a tragedy 
by Nr. Sotheby ; a musical farce by Mr. John Parry, the composer ; and 
a revival of Beaumont and Fletcher’s comedy of the ** Beggar’s Bush. 

The “ Modern Stage,” a Poetical Satire, by a distinguished dramatic 
critic, will very shortly make its appearance. 

Uar friend, Dangle, jun., is preparing for the press a continuation of 
Victor and Qulton’s ‘** History of the Theatres,” interspersed with copious 
anecdotes of the performers and dramatists of the present century ; form- 


ing a complete history of the Stage during the last twenty years. 


— 
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